



































SEA-SERPENT PROBABILITIES. 


NCARCELY a week has passed this season when the news- 
kK) papers have not contained some account of a vision of “ the 
sea-serpent.” In most cases these reports are given with a cir- 
cumstantiality, and by persons of such credibility, that they admit 
of no doubt as to their intended correctness. It is perfectly clear 
that from time to time mariners, and more rarely people on shore, 
catch a glimpse of some large dweller in the “ vasty deep” which 
cannot be referred to any known form. Popular language im- 
plies that all these descriptions refer to a single object; but if 
the mystery is con- 
ceded to be an ani- 
mal at all, it must be 





Now and then a report describes only a snake-like head, with 
beaked jaws, staring eyes, and scaled neck, seen above the water, 
cleaving its course through the waves. A turtle of extraordinary 
size, holding its head out of water as it swam, would make such 
an appearance. Again, black shining folds are seen to appear 
and reappear in regular succession like a serpent in rapid progress. 
But when serpents swim, their sinuosities are lateral, as in moving 
on the land, not vertical; and this phenomenon would very likely 
prove to be an Indian file of porpoises playing a game of “ follow 
my leader,” all jumping in succession where the first one curved 
out of water, as do sheep or goats when running. 
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to book. Speculation then began as to wha 


prove to be. 


t of beast it would 


Naturalists said that while there were in the Eastern tropics real 
serpents which spent the greater part of their in the salt 
water, these were of small size, and never went far from shore; 
and they brought forward ample reasons why a serpent, properly 
speaking, could never exist or behave as these unknown oceanic 
monsters appear to, 

Then appeal was had to forms of life supposed to be extinct. 
Gosse, in his Romance of Natural History, and many writers since, 
have indulged the fancy that some of the huge saurians of the 
cretaceous had 
survived in the ocean 


time 


age 
age 





supposed that there 
is more than one in- 
dividual of its kind. 
Moreover, unless this 
animal has some old- 
fashioned power of 
magie by which it 
can change its ap- 
pearance most com- 
pletely, the evidence 
goes to show that 
there must be several 
kinds, as well as many 
individuals of a spe- 
cies, for equally de- 
tailed and credible ac- 
counts portray crea- 
tures quite at vari- 
ance in size, shape, 
coating, attitude, char- 
acter of the head, and 
so on. 

We have been 
prone to smile at 
these reports, and to 
point the finger of 
scorn at the report- 
ers. Sailors are liars, 
it is said. Perhaps 
some of them are. I 
never knew one such 
personally, yet it must 
be conceded that they 
like to “spin yarns.” 
We cannot get rid of 
the whole record in 
this off-hand fashion, 
however, nor by as- 
serting that all the 
narrators are victims 





of _ self-deception. ~ PSSSS 
Seafaring a are SSS 
clear-eyed and cool- 
headed. It is not 
easy to fool them 


where they can get a 
fair look from their 
decks. 


Here, however, 
comes the difficulty. 
The case has been 
very rare indeed 


where a really good 
look has been possi- 
ble. The unknown 
creature appears with- 
out warning, and goes 
down again, clear out 
of sight, or partly so, 
before the 
has time to examine 
him. It has 
possible, therefore, by 
several plausible ex- 
planations, to dis- 
credit of the 
sea-serpent while ad- 
mitting the honesty 


observer 


been 


stories 


of those who told 
them. 

In the North Pa- 
cific and certain oth- 
er oceans grow sea- 
weeds of enormous 


length, and a_ size 
equalling tree trunks. 
These flexible tubes, 
detached from their 
moorings and floating 
in sinuous folds upon 
the surface of the 
waves, with a more or 
less stiff and ragged 
end tossed aloft now and then, might easily simulate the motion 
and mien of a gigantic serpent. 

In the North Atlantic there lives a squid-shaped cuttle-fish 
whose arms may sometimes be fifty feet or more in length, of con- 
siderable thickness, and furnished along one side with a chain of 
suckers, which might easily represent at a distance the roughness- 
és, crest, and scales reported in many tales. Nothing could be 
itiore snaky, nor to an ignorant eye more unnatural, than such an 
arin, whether the cuttle was moving alive with all of its body sub- 
merged except one of these long tentacles, or whether, detached 
from its body, an arm was floating dead upon the bending waves. 


Fig. 1.—Ctiorn Jacket. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3890: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 32-41. 





AUTUMN 


AND WINTER WRAPPINGS. 


These and other surmises have been brought forward, and 
sometimes successfully, to account by what we know for what we 
don’t. This is proper enough; and we are naturally loth to ad- 
mit that much of anything remains on earth, if not in heaven, not 
already filed and indexed in our philosophy. Nevertheless a large 
body of unimpeached testimony exists as to living beings seen in 
the ocean, and well seen, which no explanation as yet has been, 
able to dissipate. Though “land-lubbers” still scoff, scientific 
men, on both sea and shore, have therefore admitted long ago that 
the sea held denizens that we were yet unacquainted with, and 
that some day one or more of the “sea-serpents” would be brought 





Fig. 2.—Vetvet Brocapk Mantix.—Front.—[ For Back, see Page 681. ] 
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until the present time. 
There certainly were 
saurians, as long as 
the whales, 
which swam in those 
ancient having 
their modified 
as flippers, while the 
shores were popula 
ted with gigantic 
creeping reptiles, and 
the murky air swarm 
ed with pterodactyls 
and the like. 

It is 
that 


] 
longest 


seas, 


limbs 


true, also 
of these 
pelagic saurians had 


some 


small bodies, and very 
long, flexible, snake 
like necks, which they 
could undoubtedly 
rear above the 
face, as some of the al 
leged “ sea-serpenis” 
have been seen to do 
But this resemblance 
is the only argument 
favor of the theo- 
of the survival 
preglacial saurian 
forms. There is al- 
most no analogy, and 
not a particle of di 
rect evidence, in favor 
of it. The improba 
bilities, the other 
hand, amount almost 
to impossibility, 

Where, then, are 
look for the 
truth of the matter ? 
To what end shall we 
prophesy ? 


sur 





on 


we to 


First, no dout 
some unfamiliar 
pect of known ani 


will finally ac 
count for the majority 
of stories on 
Second, we may look 
to unknown cetaceans 
(the class to which the 
whales, grampus, por 


poise, 


mals 


record 


, belong). 
Third, we may expect 
something from big 
fishes, especially of 
the shark kind, which 
are likely to swim so 


etc 


close to the surface 
that their tall back 
fin, or even more of 


the body, is held out 
of the water 

W e have been 
taining new facts 
to life in the depths 


ob 


as 


of the sea and over 
its expanse, the area 
of which is three times 


that of all the land, 
so rapidly of late that 
we that 
complacent sense of 
all-knowledge 
ed formerly, 


are losing 
enjoy 
The re 
cent dredging expedi 
tions sent out by Eng 
land, France, and the 
United States have 
added thousands 
new names to the list 
of invertebrate life, 
and hundreds to the 
catalogue of fishes, while in almost innumerable cases animals 
thought to be confined to some limited coast region have been 
proved to be very widely distributed at greater depths. In 
spect to the bulkier animals of the sea, their ignorance rather 
than their wisdom has been made prominent of late to naturalists. 

The accidental disclosure to “ science” of the giant cuttle-fishes 
of Newfoundland waters, a few years ago, was heralded as amaz 
ing; but local fishermen had known these monsters for genera- 
tions, and were accustomed to utilize their carcasses as bait. The 
National Museum was rather poorly supplied with skeletons and 
skins of the cetaceans that frequent our waters, and solicited the 


of 


re- 
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help of the light-house keepers and life-saving 
crews by asking them to telegraph to Professor 
Baird when any of these animals or large remark- 
able fish came ashore near their stations. With- 
in the three years since this request was pub- 
lished, the Museum has acquired ten or a dozen 
entively novel and undescribed forms of large gea- 
mammals, and has added to its collections many 
specimens of each of several kinds of cetaceans 
wnd big fishes of which collectors previously had 
been able to get only one specimen, or perhaps a 
mere fragment. Some of these were of species 
common enough in distant seas, but never sus- 
pected of so wide wandering as their capture 
here shows; and the incident teaches us that 
supposed rarities in the sea may not really be so 
infrequent as the few persons heretofore on the 
lookout for them have supposed. It is manifest 
that even the special students of the subject real 
ly come far short of knowing the complete fauna 
of the ocean, and they have become timid about 
asserting that more striking forms do not live in 
that vast area and depth of brine than have yet 
been brought out of it. Hence they welcome any 
respectable “ yarn” spun by a sailor, otherwise 
truthful, as to some strange sea-beast that he has 
beheld in his voyagings. 

But each new form of marine life brouglit un- 
der accurate observation falls readily into its mod- 
ern place, and testifies against, rather than in fa- 
vor of, anything extraordinary or supernatural 
or even prehistoric (so to speak) to be expected 
in any one of the sea-serpents which may here- 
after be discovered; and the balance of proba 
bility lies in favor of it or they proving to be 
cetacean, Ernest INGERSOLL. 
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NATIONAL MANNERS. 
gare journals complain that Eng- 
lish habits, English names, English ra- 
cing terms, English slang, are becoming too 
rapidly naturalized on French soil. Fash- 
jionable New York has long considered the 
London mode the true and only copy of 
“good form.” Lumbering English coaches, 
square-built English horses with docked 
tails, servants in liveries of English ent, 
English games, English etiquette, English 
sports, English clothes, English accent, and 
English boredom are hardly less in vogue 
in New York and Newport than in London 
and Brighton. It is as if England were 
winning back by sheer foeree of indiffer- 
ence to their good opinion the supremacy 
she lost in France and America by feeble- 
ness of arms. We seem continm.ally saying 
that the customs and qualities which we 
found odious in John Bull, as a proprietor 
of the soil, appear to us delightful and ex- 
enuiplary in im, as a visiting acquaintance. 

It is rather odd that in copying so much 
that is English we do not copy the English- 
man’s serene indifference to what is said 
about him. But when le declares in the 
bovk which is the usual result of his fort- 
night in America that we are ill-mannered 
and under-bred, we “talk back” in journal, 
story, or magazine, and declare that we are 
not, and he is. Wherenpon our accuser 
writes a letter to the London Times, points 
to the American rejoinder, says “I told you 
so,” and considers the discussion closed. 

It really seems foolish to “ worry,” as we 
Yankees say, about the matter. It is no 
more likely that the Englishman, flying 
throngh America, will be impressed with 
the politeness of his fellow-travellers, than 
that the American, flying through Britain, 
will bein like manner gratified. Our news- 
papers have frequent oceasion to rebuke 
the rush, selfishness, and disregard of the 
rights of others which travellers continual- 
ly display; the insolence and indifference 
of railroad “hands” from high to low; the 
needless discomforts of a journey. These 
annoyances will hardly strike a stranger 
less forcibly than they strike us, and if we 
choose to tolerate them, it seems a dog-in- 
the-manger selfishuess that grudges him his 
growl. 





| condemn 


| to civility 








When he says that private manners are 
coarse, aggressive, and disagreeable, it is 
open to us to reply that he is little likely 
to have seen the best private life, which is 
inconspicuous, exclusive, and little likely to 
open its doors to strangers. But it is, of 
course, equally open to him to answer that 
the manners of Americans are American 
manners, and that he regards as national 
those traits which certainly belong to the 
nation at large. 

For ourselves, we are quite willing to con- 
cede that bad manners are far more common 
than good manners, partly because of igno- 
rance, partly because of indifference, partly 
for other reasons; and that bad manners are 
not less bad under the Stars and Stripes 
than under the banner of St.George. But 
the vulnerable joint in the harness of our 
critics seems to be this: that while they 
the commonalty for offenses 
against taste and breeding, they claim to 
represent a favored class, the leisurely and 
wealthy class of Englishmen, and are yet 
sometimes guilty of even greater affronts 
Every American who has trav- 
elled abroad knows that English men and 
women of established position are habitual- 
ly brusque to strangers, inferiors, or equals, 
while in private houses they are some- 





times capable of a cool impertinence which 
| 


astonishes an American. <A distinguish- 
ed American lady of fortune and position, 
who for years had made every properly 
accredited English mau and woman wel- 
come to ber beautiful home and cultivated 
circle, passed three months at a well-known 
English water-cure with her invalid lus- 
band. In the house were several English 
people of rank, friends and relatives of 
whom she had entertained in this country. 


| Not one of them recognized her existence 


in any way, bot even by a “ good-morving” 


| on the stairs or a bow in the gardens, their 


position being that they did not go to a 
“cure” to make acquaintances. ‘In three 
months,” said the lady, “ the creaking of my 
own boots was the only cheerful sound | 
heard, and I was cured of a belief in the 
courtesy of the English peerage.” 

The tu quoque argument is certainly the 
weakest of all. We wish merely to illustrate 
the point that persous so capable of bad 
manners are not the best judges of good 
ones. And while we may very well set our- 
selves to the reformation of American man- 
ners, an English model is not always a bap- 
py one. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


IS THE LAW PARTIAL TO MARRIED 
WOMEN? 

ere attention has been properly excited of 

late by a magazine paper claiming that the 
Jaws of many of our States have gone from one 
extreme to the other, and are now rather more 
than just in some ways to married women. Un- 
der the old common law the wife’s legal existence 
was in most respects merged in her husband’s. 
He, not she, was legally responsible for the sup- 
port of the children and the expenses of the 
home; he was responsible for her debts, and 
bound legally to keep her decently clothed and 
fed “ acvording to her. station in life.” ‘To bal- 
ance all this, he alone had the control of the 
household, the selection of the domicile, the guard- 
ianship of the children, the ownership even of his 
wife’s clothes, and the right to collect and spend 
her wages. The theory of it all was that man 
was the natural bread-earner, and that the wife 
would ordinarily be prevented by her home duties 
from doing much for the family support. The 
theory and the application were consistent, sim- 
ple, and coherent in all their parts. 

Unfortunately, in the progress of society, the 
theory resulted in a vast amount of practical in- 
justice. In multitudes of cases the woman was 
abler or more industrious than the man, and 
practically supported the family. For a lazy or 
vicious man the theory broke down; if he did 
not choose to support his children, no law could 
actually compel him to do it. In that case the 
household depended on the woman; and the man 
could not only leave her to do it all, but could 
prevent ever her from doing it by collecting her 
wages, as he had a legal right to do, and spend- 
ing them in riotous living. Inthe celebrated case 
of the Honorable Mrs. Norton, the English poet, 
it was charged and admitted that her husband 
had for years collected her large copyrights, and 
spent them in a disreputable way, without her 
having the power to prevent it. The case attract- 
ed much sympathy, though everybody knew that 
all over England and» America there were hard- 
working washer-women, with families depending 
upon them, whose wages were systematically plun- 
dered in the same way. In this way the working 
of this seemingly simple method broke down, and 
a series of statutes came into existence by which 
married women could control their own earnings. 
Most of the American States now make this pro- 
vision, and the same thing is at last secured in 
England through the Married Women’s Property 
Acts of 1870, 1874, 1882. A woman now controls, 
as a general rule, both her property and her earn- 
ings, whether she be married or unmarried. 

The simplicity of the old English common law 
has thus vanislied, its logical connection is bro- 
ken, and the complaint is now made that the 
wife’s independence is greatly increased, while 
the husband’s responsibility—based on her sup- 
posed dependence—remains just the same. It 





has long seemed to me that there was some foun- 
dation for this eriticism. I have myself known 
instances where women whose private incomes, 
from invested property, far exeecded those of 
their husbands, and who have yet incurred large 
bills and left their husbands to pay them, while 
spending their own money as they pleased. I 
have also known cases where women have earned, 
by authorship or otherwise, much larger amounts 
than their husbands could command, and who 
have pursued precisely this same course. These 
cases are doubtless exceptional. So were the in- 
stances of injustice under the old common law 
exceptional. In the vast majority of cases, no 
matter what the law is, the husband and wife will 
live in amicable agreement. But the object of 
just law is to make injustice not merely improb- 
able, but almost impossible. The object is to ad- 
just the burden of family support in such man- 
ner as to come as near justice as can be done. 
If the husband is to be responsible for his wife’s 
debts, there is a certain justice in his controlling 
her earnings. It is better that he should not 
control what she earns; but in that case there is 
a certain injustice in his being held solely re- 
sponsible for her dress, and even for the joint 
household expenses. Grant that the changes al- 
ready made are desirable, the question is wheth- 
er they have yet given a complete solution of 
what is doubtless a difficult matter. 

If it be said that but few married women hold 
property or earn much money, the answer is that, 
where they do not, no farther change is needed. 
Even for those who do, it is no easy task to estab- 
lish any general rule of distribution as to earnings 
orincome. All that could he done, probably, is to 
recognize in some way by law the general princi- 
ple that where a woman’s separate income, from 
whatever source, is large enough to justify it, her 
husband should wot be exclusively responsible for 
her debts, or even for the family maintenance. 
To determine wiiat cases came under this rule 
would probably have to be left to the Probate or 
Surrogate Court, which has already so mucli re- 
sponsibility to exercise in family affairs, It would 
be practicable to authorize the husband and wife 
conjointly, or either of them separately, to apply 
to the court for a rule which should be binding 
on them both; and though this would place a del- 
icate and difficult responsibility on this court, it 
would not be greater than it now has to exercise 
in other ways. Such a jurisdiction would tend 
also to diminish the frauds which now so fre- 
quently oceur, where the husband places his prop- 
erty in his wife’s hands to defraud his creditors. 

It must never be forgotten, however—and here 
lies the weak point in the able magazine essay 
to which I have referred—that all money matters 
are but a secondary part of the married relation, 
and that the question of the custody of the chil- 
dren is far more momentous to all high-minded 
women than any property question can be. In 
that respect the law’s partiality is still the other 
way. So far as I am informed, in ali but three 
States of the American Union—Kansas, Nebraska, 
and New Jersey—the sole legal control of the 
children, while the family remains united, rests 
with the husband. He alone is their legal guar- 
dian ; can legaliy send them away from their mo- 
ther, even to a foreign country; can legally place 
them under the care of strangers. If in order 
to avert this danger the wife takes the responsi- 
bility of separating herself from her husband, so 
that the case is thrown into the courts, there is 
now a disposition in most of the States, probably, 
to judge each case on its merits, and to award 
the custody of the children accordingly. But I 
understand the fact to be that so long as a wife 
lives with her husband, the fact that he has sent 
her children to the East Indies against her wish 
would give her no case in court; he is within his 
legal right in doing so. In some States, also, he 
has the right to appoint by will a guardian for 
the children, and the surviving parent has no 
voice in the matter. These are things of far 
more importance than any question of pecuniary 
support; and so long as these remain unchanged, 
the law cannot be justly accused of undue par- 
tiality toward women, T. W. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XL. 


URING early October days the choicest mar- 

ket supplies abound, except in the extreme 
Eastern and Northern States; the large fruits for 
preserving and jelly-making are still plentiful and 
reasonable in price, and some are in their prime ; 
the berries, of course, are quite ended. Vegeta- 
bles are abundant and cheap, and some specially 
adapted for pickling are at their best ; while there 
will be a good supply of the late surnmer varieties, 
the prices will probably advance as the month 
progresses, especially if there are cold storms: 
heavy frosts will materially affect the supply, even 
of the hardy cabbage, but parsnips will be im- 
proved. Warm autumn rains will bring forth a 
profuse crop of mushrooms, for which some reci- 
pes will be given; they sell at about twenty-five 
cents a quart. Among the pickling vegetables 
are gherkins and okra, at about twenty-five cents 
a hundred ; button onions, from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents a quart; green peppers, about fifteen 
cents a dozeu; cherry peppers, at forty or fifty 
cents a quart—a few being used to give color and 
flavor to glass jars of pickles; green tomatoes, at 
fifteen cents a peck; and large encumbers suit- 
able for catsup, for which a recipe will be given. 
Pumpkins, which may be dried, preserved, and 
pickled, as well as made into pies and puddings, 
cost from ten to thirty cents, according to their 
size. Squash, of which several fine winter varie- 
ties are now in season, sells at from ten to twen- 
ty-five cents. Late corn from Long Island, grown 
near the sea, is worth from fifteen to thirty cents 
a dozen; the last crop of green peas is worth 
about fifty cents a peck, Lima beans forty, and 





string-beans thirty; egg-plants bring from five to 
twenty-five cents, celery is about fifteen cents a 
bunch, and good lettuce sells at two heads for five 
cents in the lower markets. Cauliflower is still 
good, small heads being worth fifteen cents, and 
the larger sort about twenty-five; kale and spin- 
ach sell for fifteen and twenty-five cents a peck. 
Sweet-potatoes are good at about twenty-five cents 
a half-peck (as they decay quickly, especially in 
warm, damp places, it is best to buy them in 
small quantities). The other novelty in tubers, 
Jerusalem artichokes, keep as well as ordinary 
potatoes, and afford a weleome change, especially 
in salads; they sell at from ten to twenty cents 
a quart. 

The autumn storms may make fish scarce and 
dear, but ordinarily the sea fish are now in their 
prime, notably blue-fish and bass ; rock-fish come 
into market later, as the cold intensifies. Blue- 
fish range in price from six to twenty cents a 
pound, Black-fish, called tautog in the Eastern 
States, usually sell at about fifteen cents a pound ; 
they require careful cleaning, and a handful of 
salt rubbed over the skin will facilitate the re- 
moval of the slime which covers it, so that cold 
water will thoroughly cleanse it, Chicken lhal- 
ibut is a good fish, but rather expensive, at from 
twenty to twenty-five cents, although the fact may 
be considered that there is comparatively little 
waste. Fresh salmon from the West sells at 
about thirty cents, and two good Southern fish, 
mullet and red-snapper, range from ten to fifteen 
cents. Among the cheaper local fish are pollack, 
tomcod or frost-fish, and butter-fish, at six cents 
a pound, ray and eatfish at eight, and fluke (a 
large white-fleshed sort of flounder) at about ten ; 
the two last-named fish are excellent when well 
cooked, the fluke somewhat resembling halibut. 
Fried catfish has long been known as a great 
Philadelphia dish. Lobsters are still good, at 
about twelve cents a pound, The new supply of 
salt and smoked fish is now due. Green turtle 
sells at from sixteen to twenty cents; and the 
epicure’s delight, terrapin, ranges from $1 50 to 
$3 each, the latter price being for diamond-backs, 
and the former for gophers. Terrapin begin to 
be fine in October; while diamond-backs will al- 
ways be pre-eminent, the large wood-terrapin and 
the red-leg often find their way to market, and 
can be cooked deliciously, Recipes will be given 
for all these varieties, 

The price of meats probably will not vary much 
during the month, but the quality will improve 
with the advancing autumn. Poultry will be good 
and cheap. Venison from the West and the Ad- 
irondacks is usually good at this season, selling 
by the saddle for tweuty-five cents a pound, fifteen 
for the leg, and ten or twelve cents for inferior 
portions suitable for pasties and stews. Bear 
and buffalo meat, which is like coarse beef, ex- 
cept the buffalo hump and tongue, ranges from 
twenty to twenty-five cents a pound. Squirrels 
are rather scarce in the New York market, but 
plentiful in many other places. Rabbits bring 
about fifty cents a pair, and hares double that 
price. 

In early October there is an abundance of 
small game birds, and late in the month wild- 
duck begin to come in numbers. Of these the 
canvas-back, the prince of game birds, generally 
sells for $3 a pair, and red-head and mallard rel- 
atively for $1 50 and $1; broad-bills, black and 
wood duck, and teal and widgeon, sell at from fifty 
to seventy-five cents a brace. Grouse and par- 
tridge sell for $1 or $1 25 a brace, and spruce- 
grouse for seventy-five cents ; small snipe, plover, 
and dowitch cost from $2 to $3 a dozen, and wood- 
cock and doe-birds $3. Reed-birds have hitherto 
been a favorite autumn dainty, but a law recently 
passed entails fine and imprisonment upon their 
captors and venders. Quail are now plenty in New 
Jersey, although in New York they cannot be sold 
legally until November; dealers sell them sur- 
reptitiously as French squab. Among the autumn 
fruits plums and pears are prime, the late peach- 
es of good quality sell as high as $5 a basket. 
Citron melons for preserving are about ten cents 
each, a few watermelons remain, and quinces are 
in perfection ; fine apple and pear quinces come 
from the interior of New York and the lake 
countries about the third week in October; ap- 
ple quinces are tender, and a favorite preserving 
fruit; pear quinces are firmer, and more suitable 
for jelly than preserves, because they become 
tough in cooking; the best pear quinces reach 
New York from Connecticut; a barrel holds 
about 250 quinces of medium size, and costs from 
$6 to $9, according to their quality. Quinces may 
be washed, cored, filled with sugar, and baked 
like apples. Apples are now in good condition, 
the best local varieties coming from Jersey and 
Westchester. 

The winter apples come from further north, 
the Canadian fruit being very fine; the favorite 
autunin Canadian apple is the Montreal fameuse, 
a small rosy variety with white and pinkish flesh 
and a delicious subacid flavor. This month is 
the best time to buy for canning and drying. 
After a hot, dry summer the consumer should 
buy carefully, in smal! quantities only, selecting 
the fruit, because the apples are apt to be wormy 
and imperfect. 

Next to apples, oranges are the favorite winter 
fruit. They begin to come in this month in fair 
condition, aud will probably average about fifty 
cents a dozen. If such unusual frosts as pre- 
vailed last year should return along the Southern 
coast, the Florida crop might suffer again. In 
Jast year’s emergency the California Riverside 
Navel or seedless orange was well liked. The 
California crop improves every year, gaining fla- 
vor and juice. Lemons are not yet very abun- 
dant. A few sweet lemons are brought into mar- 


ket; they are destined to become a favorite fruit, 
like the grape-fruit, which, while almost unknown 
to New-Yorkers in general ten years ago, is now 
a favorite breakfast fruit and salad. Fair grape- 
fruit sell at about seventy-tive cents a dozen. 
The grape crop is in fair condition ; but if there 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








are severe frosts, the local yield will suffer. Usu- 
ally Catawbas sell for about fifteen cents a pound, 
Niagaras and Malagas from fifteen to twenty, and 
California Tokays for about thirty; the price of 
Concords and kindred sorts varies with the wea- 
ther, from five to ten cents being the ordinary 
retail price, rains or a hard frost increasing the 
cost. 

Hickory-nuts bring ten or fifteen cents a quart, 
and American chestnuts somewhat more; French 
or Italian chestnuts cost from ten to twenty-five 
cents a pound, according to quality and the place 
of purchase. As these excellent nuts are not gen- 
erally considered very available, some recipes will 
be given for cooking them. English filberts or 
cob-nuts are sometimes sold in the Broadway 
fruit stores at fancy prices; as they are not ac- 
ceptable when dried, care should be taken to 
keep the husks moist without moulding; a good 
method is to pack them in plenty of coarse salt. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN BONNETS, 

ere small capote remains the favorite shape 

for autumn and winter bonnets, but has va- 
rious modifications, some of which are so decided 
as to become new features. For instance, the 
brim is more flaring at the top, showing a velvet 
lining of contrasting color, or else it is cleft and 
one side is strapped back with ribbons, or it may 
have a band of velvet across inside to rest on the 
hair, or there may be an inside trimming of cut os- 
trich feathers, with pompons of cut ostrich out- 
side the brim, or finally there may be soft loops 
of ribbon falling over the front edge from the 
outside. The melon crown is also a novelty, 
whether made of folds of velvet and rows of 
beads extending outward from the centre, or else 
with the different sections merely outlined by 
narrow beading to represent the entire end of the 
melon, or with rows of chenille and beads coming 
down from the top to suggest half the end of a 
melon. The felt, the chenille wired bonnets, and 
those of plush or velvet plain on the frame have 
longer narrow crowns sometimes projecting all 
along their outline to give the horseshoe, while 
others are smooth, and are trimmed down the 
middle with two rows of ribbon that cross the 
end of the bonnet and form strings. The fronts 
of brims have less puffing than was used last 
winter, but have smooth coronets or lengthwise 
folds of velvet clustered carelessly rather than 
in prim rows, and above all else the edge is 
covered with beaded galloon with very large 
beads in heavy designs, often with pendants, 


TRIMMINGS. 


The trimming is high, and is as narrow and™s 
far forward as the face and head of the wearer 
will permit. All kinds of new bows are prized 
for this high trimming, the object of each mil- 
liner being to tie the most odd and fanciful 
loops together. One arrangement shows only 
the edges of the ribbons in the front, which is 
very effective when the loops on the edges are in 
various colors, called the cashmere coloring, on 
Another fancy masses 
three or four different colored ribbons together, 
and still another has the bow of long loops tied 
with a small bow of narrow ribbon of contrast- 
ing color. Some of the new bows are shaped 
like two pointed wings laid together, or like two 
long, slender leaves, or the sails of a yacht half 
spread. Very heavy aigrettes of one light color, 
or white, or else of several cashmere colors 
grouped together, are stuck in these high bows, 
and lighten the darkest bonnets very effectively. 
Round, large pompons of cut ostrich feathers 
are also in great favor. Some fanciful feathers, 
especially white wings, white breasts, or bits of 
white ostrich, are massed in the bows, and other 
bows have a group of small birds in front of 
them, while very costly bonnets have the tail 
feathers of the bird-of-paradise curled closely in 
the bows instead of projecting their whole length. 


ribbon of a single color. 


BONNET STRINGS AND BOWS. 


Strings of picot ribbons are on most bonnets, 
though many ladies refuse to give up the velvet 
bow worn at the throat. This bow will be re- 
tained for felt and cloth bonnets, and will be 
larger than the slender bow now worn ; it has two 
loops and a pointed end of velvet on each side, 
or else it is irregularly fashioned with two loops 
on the right side and only one on the left. The 
ribbons for strings are two to three inches wide, 
and may be either of velvet or of gros grain; 
those with fanciful edges of cords, or loops, or 
tassels, or the simple picot finish, are preferred 
to plain ribbons. A double set of strings is also 
used again, one pair being of velvet and the other 
of gros grain in the narrow inch-wide ribbons, 
and these may be of contrasting colors, such as 
ivory white and heliotrope on a heliotrope felt 
or velvet bonnet which has white breasts or a 
white aigrette in the trimming. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


Plain felt bonnets are chosen the color of the 
woollen suit with which they are worn, and have 
the edge covered with the new woollen beads of 
large size in a single row, or else three rows of 
smaller beads, as on a navy blue felt bonnet there 
is one large row of blue woollen beads between 
two smaller rows of gray wool or of tinsel beads ; 
the high bow is then made of blue velvet (cut 
bias) and striped with steel or silver tinsel or 
bead embroidery; some blue pompons of blue 
ostrich feathers are then set high up on stems in 
the bow; strings or a velvet bow complete the 
bonnet. For those whose complexion requires 
something brighter than these dull woollen beads 
there are galloons of dark iridescent beads in blue, 
green, heliotrope, and brown shades, lustrous gar- 
nets for red bonnets, and brilliant cut jet for black 
bonnets. The striped bias velvets ure arranged 
iu fluted loops, and Lave wire loops inside to hold 











them in their high places; these wires are also 
excellent in ribbon loops, as they keep the loops to- 
gether, making the compact bow now in vogue, and 
preventing their being blown about by the wind. 
The wired bonnets in open patterns, with chenille 
wrapped in squares on the wires, are slightly more 
dressy than plain felt bonnets, and are very hand- 
some when the chenille is shaded in several tones 
of one color. The braided strips of felt imitating 
coarse straws are also shown as a variety from 
plain felt. 


MORE DRESSY BONNETS. 


Beaded velvet bonnets are the most dressy 
choice to wear with velvet costumes, and plain 
velvet bonnets are now thought suitable with the 
more elaborate cloth tailor gowns that are braid- 
ed or trimmed with velvet and fur, The beading, 
together with tinsel embroidery or else plain silk 
embroidery, is in small or large designs all over 
the crown and sides of the bonnet, while the folds 
along the brim are of plain velvet; or else the 
beaded velvet is put full and soft on the frame, 
and is folded high near the front to form the 
trimming, or part of it, some feathers being add- 
ed as breasts, pompons, or aigrettes. There are 
also many plush bonnets in the new stiff-pile 
pinshes, called peau de béte, that imitate the skins 
of animals. One of these is like monkey-skin, 
with black long pile on golden brown ground, 
with the lining of the golden color showing inside 
the brim, and pompons to match; this has a soft 
muff accompanying it, trimmed with loops and 
long ends of ribbon, A novelty for receptions 
and for day weddings is white velvet used for the 
greater part of the bonnet, with folds of bright 
scarlet velvet all along the. edge, white and red 
loops in the bow, and jet ornaments ; the strings 
are of red velvet ribbon. 

Black and white together are fashionable in 
the jet bonnets that never go out of fashion. 
The white appears in a band of closely curled 
ostrich feathers edging the front, and a eluster 


| of the same with black and white aigrettes placed 


high in front. Other jet bonnets come in very 


| open trellis designs to show bright vellow, shrimp 


pink, searlet, or pistache green velvet lining, which 
is put inside them throughout. Other jet bonnets 
have black lining, and the only color used is in- 
troduced in the bow; which may be entirely of 
pistache green velvet ribbon, or else one side is 
green and the other shrimp pink. White or yel- 
low or scarlet velvet beaded all over with cut jet 
is used for bows on jet bonnets, and with these 
the aigrette is usually black, 


ROUND HATS AND SMALL POKES. 


There is such variety in round hats that many 
young ladies will use them altogether, abandon- 
ing the more matronly looking bonnets. For 
morning and for general wear with checked cloth 
suits there are Nnglish turbans of felt with the 
brim rolled high and nearly covered by a binding 
of braid or of repped ribbon, while the half-high 
crown has three milliner’s folds of plain velvet 
around it, and in front high loops of beaded vel- 
vet or of striped plush, with wings, hearts, birds, 
aigrettes, or pompons set in the loops. Instead 
of this felt hat a toque may be made of the cloth 
of the dress (or of the long ulster with which it 
is worn) laid in soft folds from front to back, 
being very high in front, so that it requires 
on trimming. Some velvet is carelessly twisted 
around the edge to serve as a brim. Clever ama- 
teur milliners ask the tailor for a piece of cloth 
left over from their‘winter suit or cloak, and 
make this toque at home, buying a net frame 
with soft crown that may be crushed to suit the 
fancy of the wearer, and with a stiff band that 
fits the head, coming well down upon it. 

More dressy toques are made in the same way 
of velvet that may be plain or beaded, or in hair- 
line stripes of red on blue, or Suéde on brown, or 
pink on green, For plain velvet toques there are 
Gobelin embroideries of many colors in scarfs 
that are twisted around the crown and put in 
loops in front, with an aigrette and pompous. A 
small flat muff of the velvet and embroidery ac- 
companies such toques. Pheasant-feather toques 
and turbans are also shown, made quite slender 
and almost oval in shape, with wings put on to 
form a closely tuwed-up brim. 

Very small pokes with the pointed and cut 
front are shown for still more dressy toijettes for 
young ladies. Some of these are made entirely 
of the tip ends of ostrich feathers, others are of 
velvet, or of the fancy plushes, with ribbon loops 
for their trimmings, 


HIGH COIFFURES, 


With the small bonnets very high coiffures are 
worn, arranged in soft small coils on the crown 
of the head, with smoother fronts showing a Rus- 
sian bang, or else a few curled side locks, with a 
tress of the hair turned back from the forehead ; 
this turned-back tress may be in the middle if the 
forehead is low, and a trifle toward one side if 
the forehead is high. The coils at the crown are 
so small that one or two small shell combs may 
be thrust in them and worn inside the smallest 
bonnet. The French twist at the back of the 
head may be tight or loose as the shape of the 
head requires, 


RECEPTION AND DINNER DRESSES. 


One-piece or redingote dresses for receptions 
and dinners are made of velvet, opening over an- 
tique brocades that appear only in two straight 
front breadths and in a V down the back and front. 
These quaint Marie Antoinette broeades have gar- 
lands and ribbon-knotted designs in gay colors on 
pale cream, rose, or blue grounds, and are made 
up with dark blue, green, brown, dull red, or black 
velvets, The straight velvet breadths are gath- 
ered to a cuirass basque, and hang without dra- 
pery. -The sleeves of velvet are pointed and 
flowing wide enough to show the facing of the 
brocade. The V of the brocade in the back and 
frout reaches to the waist line, and is itself cut 





out in V shape at the top, leaving an open space 
below the high velvet dog-collar where the neck 
of the wearer shows, or which may be filled in 
with lace. There are small round crocheted but- 
tons on the brocaded V or vest, while the velvet 
cuirass, which meets only at the waist, is fasten- 
ed by four very large velvet-covered button-moulds, 
brought together by two straps of velvet. 


SHAWL DRESSES. 


Shawl dresses are among the novelties sent 
out by French tailors, These have a thick fringe 
and a wide border of contrasting color to the 
main part of the shawl, as gray on blue, red, 
or black, and this border forms the trimming. 
For instance, the corsage is made with a surplice 
drapery from the right shoulder to the left side 
of the waist, and the border forms this ful- 
ness; two rows of the border are down the fronts 
of the long drapery, with the fringe drooping be- 
tween, and another border extends up the back 
in the Bedouin drapery which hooks on the cor- 
sage back. Velvet collar and deep velvet cuffs 
complete the dress. 


GLOVES FOR AUTUMN, 


Three broad stitchings on the back and four 
large buttons fastening the wrist smoothly on 
the arm are the stylish features of autumn gloves 
for walking, driving, and riding. Both dressed 
and undressed kid are used for buttoned gloves 
that are to be worn with tailor gowns; these 
come in tan, reddish-brown, gray, and putty- 
color, wrought down the back in self-colors or 
in black stitching that is in relief like embroid- 
ery or braiding; the flat gilt buttons are about 
as large as the tip of a lady’s finger. The gloves 
for driving and for riding are of much heavier 
kid than those for walking, are fastened by larger 
buttons, and have seams stitched on the outside. 

Mousquetaire gloves loose and wrinkled on the 
arm, and fastened by two or three buttons at the 
wrist, will still be used for dressy visiting toilettes 
and for full dress. These are undressed kid in 
natural tan and gray shades for day wear, and are 
made extremely plain; very light tan and.creamy 
shades are shown in evening gloves of great 
length; and white gloves are again offered for 
evening, as well as for brides and bridemaids, 


PLAIN CLOAKS, 


Thin silks as light as foulards, and woollens 
and mohairs of light weight, made theroughly wa- 
ter-proof, are the materials of the new English 
rain cloaks, which are the first water-proof cloaks 
that have had any claim to style and good shape. 
They come in plain colors—navy blue, olive, dull 
red, brown, or black, in fine stripes of white on 
black, in small bars, and in pin-head checks of 
various colors, such as écru with brown, or white 
with black. The circular is the most convenient 
shape. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Keston; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & 
Co.; Le Boutttirer Brorners; Lorp & Tayror; 
Stern Brotaers; Worruineton, Surra, & Co. ; 
and AlrkEn, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAT. 


A DISTINGUISHED architect asks us the follow- 

ing question: ** Why is it that so many people 
tell friends that they themselves designed the 
house in which they live, when it really was de- 
signed by an architect? I recently congratu- 
lated a lady on the arrangement of the rooms 
on the first floor of her house. ‘ Yes,’ she re- 
plied, ‘my friends think I am quite an archi- 
tect.’ But I knew her architect, and he did the 
whole business.”’ 
Porrer Patmer’s magnificent new 
mansion of castellated design, on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, in Chicago, is not yet finish- 
ed, though it was begun three and a half years 
ago. Mrs. PALMER is still selecting designs for 
stained-glass windows, and for the friezes of the 
principal rooms. 

—The late Governor TILDEN, when on a visit 
to Paris at the time of the burial of ex-President 
‘THiens, noticed with considerable surprise the 
fact that there was no smoking in the great 
throng that composed and wituessed the funeral 
procession. 

—Colonel BELO, of the Galveston News, who 
was with President CLEVELAND in the Adiron- 
dacks, reports that when Mr. CLEVELAND point- 
ed his rifle at anything up a tree, the animal al- 
ways came down to save trouble, 

—Mrs. CLEVELAND caught fish enough in the 
Adirondacks to feed the party of which she was 
a member for a mouth. 

—The light-bouse keeper at Michigan City is 
ScnvuyLer CoLFax’s cousin, HARRIET, who has 
been at that post for a quarter of a century. 

—The late Baroness de Rothschild, of Paris, 
counted among her friends and guests such men 
as TALLEYRAND, BaLzac, HumBoLpt, EvGENe 
Sug, Tuiexs, and Rosstnt. While her body lay 
ready for burial, 10,000 people entered their 
names in a book placed near the front door of 
her house. 

—At Queen Victori’s table there are three 
servants to every six guests. When the meal is 
finished, her Majesty is the first to leave the 
room. 

—Lieutenant Scuwatka, in his ascent of 
Mount St. Elias, has succeeded in climbing 
more than a mile and a quarter above the sea— 
the highest point above the snow- level ever 
reached. 

—Rossint used to say that his best musical 
productions were written while a copyist was 
waiting at his elbow to take the piece away. 

—General SuexMan has been making « tour 
of ten thousand miles through the States, refus- 
ing to answer any question about politics, and 
assuring the reporters that it is ‘‘not worth 
while tor you newspaper men to bother an old 
man like me.’? His health was improved by the 
trip. 

rhe wife of the Rev. Dr. Tuomas, of Chica- 
go, was interviewed after her return from Eu- 
rope. ‘When we landed et New York,” she 
said, “everything was hurly-burly. We got in 


—Mr 


at six o’clock, and we did not eet through the | 


customs uutil nine o’clock, and when L asked au 
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officer if he would not please get us through, he 
turned to me and said, ‘Madam, I am not a por- 
ter.’ I could not help butadmire the system in 
England, and contrast it with the confusion 
here.”’ 

—The new St. Mark's Episcopal Church at 
Tarrytown, in the neighborhood long known as 
“Sleepy Hollow,” will contain above the en 
trance «a memorial tablet with these words: 
* Memorial of WasHINGTON IRVING, the father 
of American literature, a genial and publie-spir- 
ited citizen, a devoted and life-long Churchman, 
who made this portion of Tarrytown famous 
through his choicest and most widely known 
writings, and honored it by making here his 
grave. rected by the contributions of many 
admirers from various portions of the United 
States.” 

—Captain Georer D. Manoney, master of the 
schooner Fannie FE. Gorham, of Belfast, Maine, 
has received a gold medal from the British Board 
of Trade, in recognition of services rendered tu 
British passengers on board the steamer Oregon, 
which was sunk by collision off Fire Island on 
the 14th oflast March. Several brave pilots and 
seumen of the pilot-boat Phantom, of New York, 
have been awarded a similar testimonial 

—Some five years sgo Miss EpMonia Lewis, 
a colored sculptor living in Rome, sent to the 
Chicago exposition a marble statue of Cleopatra 
putting the asp to her bosom. The work was 
bought by charging a fee of ten cents for seeing 
it. It is an attraction of the exposition this 
year, although much soiled, and destitute of the 
fingers of one hand 

Congressman Frvton, of California, comes 
of a family of lawyers, his grandfather having 
been Chief-Justice of New York. He went to 
California when only nineteen years old, with- 
out a cent. He made a fortune in a few years 
by buying and selling mines. He now owns the 
entire oil belt of the Pacific coast, and his wealth 
is estimated at $10,000,000. 

—Miss KeNgEALY, a daughter of Dr. KENEALY 
of TicHBORNE fame, has just been elected head 
nurse of the new Orthopedic Hospital in Phila- 
delphia, This is the third recent instance in 
which like selections in that city have been 
made from England. 

—Mrs. GeorGe M. PULLMAN will soon leave 
Chicago for her winter residence in Florida. 
She travels in a car built expressly for her use— 
a distinction enjoyed by no other American wo- 
man. 

—Ata banqnet given by some Austrian army 
officers in Vienna the Emperor FRANCIS-J08EPH 
interrupted the proceedings by proposing the 
health of the Czar, and the band played the Rus- 
siananthem. The same night the Czur returned 
his thanks by telegraph. 

—The oldest citizen of Chicago is Gurpon S. 
IIUBBARD, who represented the American Fur 
Company there us long ago as 1818. 
perfect health until last year, 
at the age of ninety. 

—The Rev. Witiiam R. AvGer is still suffer- 
ing from an obscure disorder of the brain, which 
gives his friends much anxiety. 

—Miss Emity Sartain, duughter of the cele- 
brated engraver, has been giving the finishing 
touches to a full-length life-size portrait ofa dead 
friend, painted entirely from memory. The 
likeness is pronounced exact. Miss SaRTAIN 
has made many radical changes in the arrange- 
ment of the School of Design for Women, in 
Philadelphia, one in particular being the com- 
plete exposition of the schvol’s rich collection 
of antiques. 

—Said a girl of seventeen, who works in the 
coal-mines of Belgium: **‘ My work begins at five 
o'clock in the morning, and ends between nine 
and eleven at night. [load from sixty to seventy 
cars every day, and [earn two franes [forty cents] 
a day. [ went t from my 


regularly to s¢ 
eighth to my twelfth year. [ could read onee, 
Pit-work ought 





He was in 
His mother died 





but I have forgotten it all now, 
to be prohibited to girls.” 

—Mrs. Henry Wurman, of Boston, designed 
the interior decoration of a suburban church 
last summer, and assisted in carrying out her 
design. This year she has designed two houses 
on the Beverly shore in Italian style, which, seen 
from the water, are striking in effect. 

During the summer the Rev. Dr. Paiturps 
Brooks has sometimes omitted the Litany at 
Trinity Church, Boston. To aChurehman who 
asked the reason he explained that the audience 
in the hot weather consisted largely of strangers 
unfamiliar with the service, who had come to 
get good, and that he felt it his duty to make 
their burden in listening as light as possible. 

—Several tourists have identified the home 
of Mrs. Heien Hunt Jackson's Ramona with 
the CaMULOs ranch in Ventura County, Cali 
fornia, but one of them makes a mistake in iden- 
tifying the present mistress of the ranch with 
the unforgiving Sefiora Marena. The family of 
this lady have undertaken to prove that while 
the natural features of the beautiful ranch were 
accurately reproduced by the suthor, not one of 
the personages of the story can be identified 
with a former or the present mistress of the 
ranch. 

—Mrs. Tuomas A. Scort, widow of the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is building a 
magnificent house, with a frontage of three lots, 
on Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. The ar- 
chitect is Mr. Frank Furness, who designed 
the Academy of Fine Arts in that city. 

—Soldiers of the Grand Army of the Republie, 
during their encampment at San Francisco, dec- 
orated with flowers the grave of the Rey. T. 
Srakr Kina, who did much to save California 
to the Union, and whose eloquence as he trav- 
elled from end of the State to the other 
loosened the purse-strings of the citizens for the 
benefit of the Sanitary Commission, 

—Mrs. JAaMes Brown Porter speaks of the 
Princess of Wales as a most dignified and gra- 
cious figure.” 

—General Parne, the owner of the Mayflower, 








one 


is an accomplished Corinthian yachtsman, He 
has a captain to carry out his orders, but he sails 
the sloop himself. 

The Chevalier JoHN Sartatn, of Philadel- 





phia, long distinguished as an engraver, is ulmost 
eighty, and very vigorous. He introduced mez- 
zotint into America, established a magazine, fed 
and clothed Epear A, Por, received decorations 
from half a dozen European potentates, man 
aged the art department of the Centennial Exhi 
bition, still occupies the house to which he 
brought his bride from England sixty years 
ago, and next spring will proceed to London to 











tuke charge of the art department of the furth- 
| coming American Exhibition. 
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Mantel with Embroidered Valance. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue Mauresque design of this valance is worked on a 
ground of stiff gray canvas linen in silks, metallic cord, and 
tinsel of various tints. The work is illustrated in detail in 
Fig. 2, page 673. The design is traced on the linen from 
the full-sized section given in Fig. 2. The upper part of 
the linen, for a depth of about eight inches, to the points, 
is underlaid with gold gauze canvas (see Fig. 2). The out- 
lines of the design are worked first in wide button-hole 
stitch with olive silk, and then along the inner edge of the 
button-hole stitch metallic 
cord in various colors is 
sewn down with invisible 
stitches in fine silk, The 
chain-stitched lines are in 
gold-colored silk, and the 
cross-seamed lines and 
scrolls in olive silk, The 
rest of the embroidery is in 
red and blue silks, with tin- 
sel rays. On the upper 
part of the valance the lin- 
en is cut away around the 
outlines of the design, leav- 
ing the gold gauze beneath 
exposed, The linen is also 
cut away around the edges 
of the points at the bottom, 


Chenille Grelots for 
Baskets, etc.—Crochet- 
Work. Fig. 3.—Crocuet TASSELS FOR 

Newspaper Rack, Fie. 1. 


‘nese fuchsia-shaped gre- : : 
——s ee Foi Size. 


lots or tassels are worked 


Fig. 2.—Crocner Lear ror News- 
PAPER Rack, Fig. 1.—Fuuw Size, 


in crochet with colored 
chenille, and completed with 
stems and stamens of gold 
cord, For each of the drops 
make a chain of 6 stitches, 
and connect the ends; work 
10 treble crochet around the 
loop, and a slip stitch on the 
firstofthem, Work 5 chain 
connected with a slip stitch, 
and a single crochet on each 
chain, for the upper part; 
this part is tacked with a 
few stitches upon the lower, 
and after the strands of gold 
cord which form the stamens 
and stems are drawn through 
the centre, the grelot is tied 


there with gold cord. 





Grumblers and 
Grumbling. 


fp eoree is, perhaps, no- 
thing half so sweet in , 
life as grumbling: love's d V 
young dream cannot ap- ' 
proach it, whatever the poet 
and sentimentalist may say. 
The good grambler knows 
this, and. profits by it, al- 
though she usually neglects 
to mention it. It is meat 
and drink, sun and shade 
to her; what the opera is to 
the music-mad, an early 
edition to the bookworm, 
grumbling is to the confirm- 
ed grumbler; what friends 
and lovers and social amen- 
ities are to another, griev- 
ances are to her, She would 
die without one, and yet she 
does not leave a stone un- 
turned to persuade her lis- 
teners that hers are bringing 
her to an early grave. The 
next best thing to the griev- 
ance, however, is a willing 
listener, otherwise the griev- 
ance would be of littie value. 
Much virtue in a grievance 
if she cannot air it toa sym- 
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Untrimmep AutuMN AND Winter Hats. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Drcoratep Wicker Newsparer Rack.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 64. 
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pathetic and attentive audience! One might as well waste elo- 
quence on the deaf, or color on the blind. After she has thor- 
oughly ventilated her annoyance, no doubt it is a great deal 
easier to bear; she can then drop it and start afresh with a new 
one. Besides, she feels a glow of generosity ; she has shared it, 
in a manner; and who does not feel happier for sharing her 
pleasures? She has shifted a portion of her grievance to an- 
other’s shoulders, has established a kind of partnership in the 
business, where she divides the hardships and pockets the prof- 
its. Her unhappinesses are in reality her recreation, her stock 
in trade, and if their number were reduced, her occupation would 
be gone. It is astonishing how fertile the grumbler becomes in 
course of time in the 
invention of griev- 
ances; she not only 
wears them thread- 
bare, but turns them 
like an old gown, and 
adds a new breadth 
or a patch that may 
give them an air of 
juvenility; she can 
even transform a 
kindness into one,and 
unearth one where 
nobody else would 
think of looking for 
it, where it would re- 
quire the aid of a 
microscope to detect 
it. She creates a vor 
tex in her neighbor- 
hood in which sym- 
pathy and unselfish 
ness and the consid- 
eration of others are 
swallowed up, and 
only after a long ac- 
quaintance do we dis- 


Crocuet- W ork. 


cover that her case is chronic, and does not admit of amelioration; we be 
come accustomed to her atmosphere, to its sudden changes of temperature, 


Fig. 2.—Sxction or Crocnet VaLANcE FoR BasSKET, 
Fie. 1, Pace 680.—Fuu Sizx. 


its humidity, its frosts and thaws. We all recognize the relief 


of being able to pour out our woes to a faithful and consoling 


listener, to retail our wrongs and rehearse our slights; we might 


VATUANAAANAAAY 
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be in danger of forgetting 
them if we could not report 
them to another; there is 
a certain enjoyment in re- 
tailing them — we are our 
own heroine; we raise an 
interest in another  simi- 
lar to that which we feel 
in ourselves; and there is 
no subject upon which we 
may wax so eloquent. In 
short, there is more to be 
said in favor of grumbling 
than one would believe at 
first, everybody having hith- 
erto railed against the art 
in a way to discourage 
the artist as well as the 
novice, who must not mind 
soon beinz regarded the 
most disagreeable person in 
the household. 





A Singular Silhouette. 
GENTLEMAN who has 


given much time to the 
gathering up of odd and 
quaint memorials of the 
past thus describes “a like- 
ness of an estimable lady, a 
person of excellent family 
and position, who died in 
1784.” 

“The profile is cut out of 
white card-board, and then 
dressed in real stuffs. The 
eye, nostril, and lips are put 
in in color, and there is suf- 
ficient shading to impart a 
certain roundness to the 
face.” 

“A muslin cap, set back 
far enough to show a line of 
hair, is pasted to the head, 
and over the neck and 
shoulders a biack lace 
shawl is lightly folded and 
pasted down,” 


=" SSS *The whole is mounted in 


Fig. 1.—Mayret witn Empromerep Vatance.—[See Fig. 2, Page 673.] 





| are an antique frame. 

seen crn 3 When taken is not known, 
neither is there any clew to 
the artist’s name. 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,” 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avruor or “Ione Stewart,” “ My_ Lovz,” 


*“Lizzix Lorton or Greyriee,” “ From 
Dreams TO WaAKLNG,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
YOR THE SAKE OF THE FAMILY. 


TEBE dinner at Clinton Hall, to which the Ca- 
I rews were bidden, was royally arranged as 
befitted a function which ranked as a solemn so- 
cial manifesto.. All the aristoi of the place were 
asked, including various outlying notabilities, 
but excluding the Daymans and the Arrols, 
French was too angry with the faithless banker 
to forgive him, even though those dangerous mon- 
ey complications with Paston Carew seemed in 
such a fair way of settling themselves ; and Lady 
Dayman's peculiar method of maintaining her 
smiling fair contentment as the wife of ber black- 
wigged old January was becoming too notorious 
to be tolerated. But the Harcourts and the Ella- 
combes, the Gaysworthys and Fitz-George Stand- 
ish, were among the more familiar of the guests 
invited to this dinner, which was essentially a 
well-dressed powwow to witness the burying of 
the hatchet and the smoking of the calumet—a 
secular Sinhedrim to ratify the admission within 
the Clinton gates of the proselyte who had so long 
stood without. 

Never had Yetta looked so lovely; never had 
Paston felt more exultant. Hitherto he had 
worked at the foundations ; now he touched com- 
pletion. He held the securities which, in a few 
months, would make Clinton his own; for he 
laughed at the idea of the ultimate success of 
the mine which alone could save the estate. He 
had been sought to be propitiated by my Lady 
Jane, whom he had snubbed. He had been 
voluntarily visited by French, with that dash of 
the suppliant and the arbiter in their respective 
relations which made his visit a virtual act of 
homage and surrender, And now he had been 
asked to dinner at his own old home, with this 
fashionable Sanhedrim to witness his admission 
into the Iuner Temple of the Clinton friendship. 

He had kept his vow. He had brought these 
Clintons to his feet. Now he had only to beguile 
them with false hopes and torture them with 
suspense, before he finally struck them to the 
earth, It would be hell following on purgatory ; 
and not that legendary Satan himseif rejoiced 
more in the moral ruin and physical torment of 
his victims than Paston Carew rejoiced in the 
false hopes, the futile degradation, and the as- 
sured destruction of his hereditary enemies. 

In the apportionment of the guests, Lady Jane, 
who could not give herself to Paston—as- the 
principal personage was a Right Honorable who 
had to be propitiated—made him as much of a 
social pivot as she could by pairing him off with 
Sophia, and seating him next to herself. Maurice 
took in Yetta, who was placed between him and 
his father. As her gloved hand rested on his 
arm he felt ber whole frame quiver, not with that 
girlish tremulousvess which is so seductive in its 
naive emotion, but with the cold shudder that 
betrays abhorrence. He understood the meaning 
of that shudder—what man skilled in woman’s 
ways does not know the difference between shy- 
ness and dislike? It was not a pleasant experi- 
ence for one so successful in his love affairs as 
Maurice had been ; but he was honest enough to 
acknowledge to himself that he scarcely wonder- 
ed at it, all things considered, and that really it 
was only what might have been expected. Being 
so, he had something to fight against, and sume- 
thing to win. 

He heroically suppressed the savage wish to 
take by foree some rude caress which her repug- 
nance roused in him as indemnification and re- 
dress, and set himself to fascinate her by gentler 
means. When he chose, Maurice could make 
himself supremely charming, and he was su- 
premely charming now, Gentle in speech, ten- 
der in bearing, with a certain subtle yet manly 
self-abusement, like the penitence of a dranken 
hero restored to sobriety—not showing aught of 
his former bold and brutal admiration, but treat- 
ing her as Raleigh might have treated Elizabeth 
—he did his best to make the girl’s first visit to 
Clinton pleasant, and to efface the last trace of 
his former misdemeanor. His wish to please 
and be forgiven was so evident that Yetta would 
have been inhuman had she not met him, if not 
half, yet at least some part of the way. And 
when he turned the conversation on Lanfrey, and 
spoke of his ability, his goodness, his superiority 
to himself, his future certain grand career at the 
bar, he conquered, as if he had been a second Al- 
exander raising from the ground the mother of 
Darius. After all, he was Lanfrey’s brother; and 
Lanfrey was her lover—her divine delight, her fu- 
ture husband ! 

Maurice wondered to himself how it would all 
end. “ Was ever woman in this humor wooed ? 
—was ever woman in this humor won?” Could 
she be wooed and wou on these terms ? or should 
he bave to efface himself for the sake of the fam- 
ily, and let Lanfrey take possession ?—supposing 
that old scoundrel resolved to punish them, after 
all, which perhaps he would not do now, after 
their condescension in throwing him these sovial 
eops. In any case it was worth the trial, If he 
could oust Lanfrey he was justified in doing so— 
in virtue of the rights of primogeniture. If he 
could not, he must be the Clinton Curtius and 
save the estate by his own sacrifice. 

Meanwhile Paston, who had drawn out bis plan 
of action as clearly as a bit of précis writing, was 
no longer that wooden kind of sphinx, inserutable 
and impenetrable, he loved to make himself ap- 
pear. He was amiable, and ametiable to treat- 
ment. He smiled when my Lady smiled; return- 
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ed well-rounded replies to her queries; kept up 
the ball of conversation with the dignity of an 
ambassador, the astuteness of a trained diplo- 
matist, the pleasantness of a professional diner- 
out; and altogether showed himself in such a 
favorable light that Lady Jane was glad to drop 
the last rag of her former resentment. She char- 
itably supposed that his grumpiness on the day 
when she had called had been due to indisposi- 
tion, and forgave the effeets of a lazy liver and 
cross-grained digestion. Men who have lived 
long in India always have these cross-grained di- 
gestions and lazy livers; and Major Chutnee is a 
type with many followers, 

Her new guest had a great deal to say about 
everything. He was full of talk of the most cecu- 
menical kind; but on reflection Lady Jane had 
to acknowledge that he had not tossed so much 
as one private opinion on to the cairn of general 
discussion. He talked of India, its customs, 
castes, beliefs, population ; but he did not tell her 
where he had lived, nor what he had done, nor 
what conclusion he had come to on any question 
whatever. She could not draw the very shadow 
of an admission from him by anything she as- 
sumed, denied, asserted; as little as she could 
have drawn a badger by whisking a bunch of fea- 
thers before his hole; and Sophia, though his own 
immediate partner, did not try. He was as bright 
as a plate of polished steel, and as little trans- 
parent—of exquisite politeness, but without loop- 
holes or handles. 

Babs, sitting opposite, tried in vain to make 
play across the table with her copartner in spir- 
itualism; and Mrs. Gaysworthy watched her as 
one handsome and experienced cat might watch 
anothey not quite so deft in the art of mousing. 
Paston was as little to be drawn by Octavia as 
by Lady Jane. He sent back her balls, some- 
times with that covert twist which means mis- 
chief, sometimes with that careless toss which 
means contempt; but he never let her engross 
him as she tried to do; and in the most masterly 
way staved off her finest attacks, and beat her 
back into insignificance. She could not say where 
he had hit her so as to hurt her, but she was 
conscious of. vague blows and pinches, such as 
Queen Mab might have given some lazy slut in 
her dreams. As for Sophia—beginning with re- 
pugnance—with true Clinton contempt for this 
social invader—she was perforce won over to lis- 
ten; and she even caught herself out as amused 
and interested. Nay, more, she condescended to 
the baseness of saying to her confidential self: 
“ How amusing this wretched being can be! And 
what a great deal he knows about everything!” 

For the rest, French divided his time between 
the Honorable Mrs. Marsden, whom he had taken 
down, on his right hand, and this beautiful young 
creature on his left; but Mrs. Marsden had never 
found him so dull, and Yetta never imagined he 
could be so pleasant. 

Thus the dinner passed without a flaw.  Fitz- 
George Standish wore the only melancholy face ; 
Grant Ellacombe held the only pessimistic view. 
For even Maurice had banished his suspicions of 
the objectionable father from his thoughts, for 
the more congenial task of trying to win to him- 
self a pretty girl already promised to his brother 
—laying lines for a wife whose alliance would 
save the family if made with him, and profit them 
nothing if made with Lanfrey. If he could sue- 
ceed, then would this be the crowning triumph 
of his amatory life; and it was a triumph worth 
striving for. 

So low had the dangers surrounding them 
brought the Clinton pride—as Paston had fore- 
seen it would. It was no longer now Patty Ca- 
rew’s bastard son whom they were in their right 
to scorn. . It was no longer the quadroon of le- 
gitimacy, whom Maurice might find himself forced 
to take for her money, to despise forever after 
for her birth. It was the potential destroyer of 
their house whom they had to propitiate—the 
probable possessor of their lands whom they had 
to buy off as they best could. It was the fabled 
dragon who might, if he would, devour them body 
and bones as they stood there before his cave 
offering cakes of meal and honey for his accept- 
ance, they as helpless as he was strong. 

This dinner of formal reception made much 
talk in the place, and the verdict was the bit of 
patchwork that might be expected. Dear Mrs. 
Ellacombe, who lived in the moral Utopia proper 
to good women who believe in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and know by heart that famous 13th chap- 
ter, saw in it the honest reconciliation of the foes, 
the beginning of a reign of social peace, and the 
first publication of the banns. Her husband did 
not agree with her. He looked on it as a blun- 
der—a bad bit of joining, which would soon warp 
and split, For what could there be but vital sev- 
erance between the remote legitimate and the 
near morganatic, who, but for that one bit of 
false .sweaving called the marriage vows, would 
have been the heir? 

The Rector hit the blot when he supposed the 
true cause of this sudden conversion to lie in the 
Clinton need and the Carew sufficiency ; and his 
wife supplemented his view by her own, which 
set Maurice and Yetta in line together, like those 
two hearts on a valentine which are skewered in 
an overlap on one dart. 

Mrs. Gaysworthy asks Babs how she liked So- 
phia’s way of dressing her hair, and Babs thought 
it frightful, and was quite sure that Mr. Carew 
thought so too. And was it not a barefaced bid 
for him to give him that forward girl, thinking 
herself so clever as she did, and mistaking mere 
pertness for wit? He should have had Ethel as 
the eldest girl; “or he should have had you, 
mamma,” said Babs, generously, thinking mous- 
ing in couples better than not mousing at all. 

To which Mrs, Gaysworthy replied: “ Yes, it 
was a mistake, I grant; but the whole thing was 
easy to see. Maurice is making love to the girl, 
and Lady Jane wants the father for Sophia; and 
by the look of things one or other of these plans 
will succeed.” 
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cantly, 

“Do, dear; and I have no doubt of the an- 
swer,” returned her mother, a$ significantly. 

Fitz-George Standish, who had been given to 
Ethel, and who at the best of times had no more 
talent than Mrs. Ellacombe for deep-sea fishing, 
thought it all as beautiful and plainly to be seen 
as the prismatic colors seen in certain lights on 
the surface of a tranquil sea. He could not un- 
derstand why the Rector should smile as he did 
when he made a good hit out of Horace, nor why 
Grant Ellacombe should find reasons as thick as 
blackberries for disbelieving in the solidity of ap- 
pearances, To him it was a chivalrous atone- 
ment for the former unholy enmity—a sublime 
confession of sin made in the face of the multi- 
tude at Beaton Brows—like that in Rome when 
the cowled and hooded sinner stands by the Grand 
Penitencier, and offers himself as a penitent, con- 
fessing to unknown crimes and performing his 
public penance. Besides this view, which more 
than reconciled him to the necessity of the affair, 
Ethel had made the time of dinner pass on golden 
wings by her loving talk of Yetta. She had 
talked of little else, and she might have gone on 
for hours without tiring Fitz-George. They sat 
on the opposite side of the table, and Ethel’s eyes 
wove lines of love which ever fashioned the name 
and thought of Lanfrey between her and Yetta, 
while Fitz-George looked more furtively and less 
exclusively, finding his little neighbor herself by 
ho means undeserving. She was unconsciously 
catching his heart at the rebound, and her racquet 
was her praise of the girl who had rejected him. 

When Hugh Arrol heard of the whole arrange- 
ment of things, aud how the Carews had been a 
manifest success, he laughed in his bland, une- 
tuous way. 

“Too late, my dear,” he said to Elsie; “the 
Clintons have let the right hour pass. There is 
a time for all things, and you cannot make a good 
ship out of rotten timber. They are angling for 
a dead fish, and I see the run of the play as only 
those can who have been behind the scenes.” 

“T hear that Fitz-George Standish was sweet 
on that ugly little Ethel,” said Elsie, with an up- 
lifting of her chin that meant much. 

“It would be a settlement for her and a quietus 
for him,” said her husband. ‘ Lady Jane would 
not be so tolerant of his absurdities as you lave 
been, my dear.” 

“He is certainly a great goose,” said Elsie, 
with sublime forgetfulness; and her husband 
siniled and agreed with her—he was a goose, and 
always had been. 

“No; at one time there were hopes of better 
things,” said Elsie. 

“When you had him in tow ?” asked her hus- 
band. 

“Yes,” she said, with aplomb. “ At one time 
I thought 1 should have made something of him.” 

“ And you found you could not ?” 

“Nothing,” she answered, with a scornful ac- 
cent that was in itself the whole chart of a wo- 
man’s mind, when her course has veered from in- 
tellectual sympathy, adorable companionship, and 
Platonic love to disappointment, estrangement, 
and disdain. 

At home Paston said nothing that could pain 
his daughter. He regretted his former outburst, 
and he feared the softening effects of her influ- 
ence. He merely praised the dinner, the compa- 
ny, the hosts, and covered down all the rest. He 
had not a sneer for the extravagance of these 
ruined landed proprietors—not a jubilant noté 
for their own reception, It was all rose-color 
and silver lining, all honey and butter, and really 
it seemed as if the Beaten Brows social millen- 
nium had fairly come, and that old dragon ef en- 
mity and médisance had been finally chained and 
subdued. 

After this a few meetings were arranged, al- 
ways by the Clintons, which brought the Carews 
to the Hall. Now it was afternoon tea; now a 
game of badminton in the great hall; now prac- 
tising duets in song or on the piano; and the in- 
vitations, always so prettily worded, so gracious- 
ly given, were so manifestly for the pleasure of 
his daughter while taking in himself as well, 
that Paston had not the faintest foothold for an 
excuse—and truth to say, he did not wish to find 
one. It was the play as he had arringed it, and 
he wanted nothing better than the way things 
were going. 

He had given orders to his lawyer to let the 
demand for lapsed interest lie in abeyance; and 
he had had a conversation with French wherein 
he had shown himself reasonable and fair, and by 
no means the greedy curmudgeon of his general 
repute. Maurice too had managed his peace- 
making with consummate skill, and Yetta was 
only too glad to forget what did no one any good 
to remember. It was enough for her that she 
could talk to Ethel of Lanfrey, that she was ad- 
mitted as a friend to the house of Lanfrey’s 
parents, and that things should look so favor- 
able in the present as to make the future pos- 
sible. She had nothing of that tenacity of re- 
sentment which remembers the wound and for- 
gets the salve; and on this platform of pure 
tenderness of nature, and the love of good things 
rather than of evil ones, she forgave Maurice his 
past abominations, and resolved to see in him ouly 
Lanfrey’s brother. 

All this time Lanfrey wrote to her, by her fa- 
ther’s permission ; and also, by the same permis- 
sion, she answered him. And though the letters 
were such as might be published at the market- 
cross for all the avowed sentiment they possess- 
ed, they were full of subtle passages intelligible 
only to the souls which loved, but.to them these 
passages breathed the divinest comfort, and car- 
ried assurances as joyful as the song of a lark 
hidden in the sky. 

Days came and went, and Time floated steadily 
on through space, scattering behind him Eternity 
and the great Forever. French had paid some- 
thing on account, and Paston had not pressed for 





“We must ask Planchette,” said Bubs, signifi- 





more. But the notice of foreciosure always re- 
mained; and the cakes of meal and honey had 
evidently not done more than soothe for the 
moment the formidable dragon whose working 
appetite was so ferociously insatiable. French 
knew all this by heart; so did Lady Jane; so 
did Maurice. It was a truce, an armistice; but 
it was no more. The fight had to be renewed, 
and the siege had not been raised.; Then the 
authorities called a council of war to decide on 
their next move, and determined on that proposal 
of marriage which was to save all, or be the sig- 
nal for the renewal of hostilities. French would 
go to Mock-Beggar and have it out with Paston, 
and Maurice would then know his fate. 

All as he had foreseen—all as he had planned 
for! Who had befriended him? what spiritual 
shield had protected him? what divine sword had 
been girded on his thigh? When he saw French 
Clinton riding up to the door, some few weeks 
after that memorable dinner, Paston knew what 
the whole thing portended. He was as sure of 
the meaning of the visit as if the owner of the 
Hail had borne it written in letters of light across 
his breast; and taking Planchette, he laid his 
nervous lands on the instrument and called out 
aloud, “* Who has done this for me?” 

Then the pencil moved, and for the first time 
wrote the name he had so longed to have— 
“ Aline.” 

He who had seen Paston Carew at this mo- 
ment would not have recognized him. ‘Taller, 
grander than men knew him, full of the divine 
glory of success, strengthened by the demoniacal 
power of triumphant hate, released from fear 
by the assurance of Love, he was no longer the 
mean miser, the wooden sphinx of his every-day 
presentation. He was more like Milton’s arch- 
angel ruined, or some sublime seraph who had 
taken suit and service with Satan, so full and 
overwhelming were the thoughts and passions 
possessing him. He was like the demon of un- 
holy victory, round whose dark brow Love has 
wreathed his crimson roses; he was scarcely so 
much a man asa soul, a being transfigured to 
its true spiritual icon—more a visible Force than 
a material embodiment. At that moment his soul 
flouted, as on a sea of light, in the fiery heaven of 
his gratified desire; and if another would have 
called that heaven hell, to him it was paradise, 
and he asked no better. 

Then the servant knocked at the door and told 
him through the closed panels that Mr. Clinton 
was in the drawing-room; and Paston put away 
his dilated self as the Flying woman of the de- 
serted island folded her filmy wings against her 
body, and was once more only the Paston of 
every-day life—inscrutable and immovable—the 
inexorable creditor and the cold, keen, unimpas- 
sioved calculator. 

{To BK CONTINUED.) 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 
By THOMAS HARDY, 


Autor or “A Laomworan,” “ Far rrom turn Mapping 
Cuown,” “Tue Mayor or Castenseiper,” xro, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
E left her at the door of her father’s house. 
As he receded and was clasped out of sight 
by the filmy shades, he impressed Grace as a man 


‘who hardly appertained to her existence at all. 


Cleverer, greater than herself, one outside her 
mental orbit, as she considered him, -he Seemed 
to be her ruler rather than her equal, protector, 
and dear familiar friend. 

The disappointment she had experienced at his 
wish, the shock given to her girlish sensibilities 
by his irreverent views of marriage, together with 
the sure and near approach of the day fixed for 
committing her future to his keeping, made her 
so restless that she could scarcely sleep at all 
that night. She rose when the sparrows began 
to walk out of the roof-holes, sat 6n the floor of 
her room in the dim light, and by-and-by peeped 
out behind the window-curtains. It was even 
now day out-of-doors, though the tones of morn- 
ing were feeble and wan, and it was long before 
the sun would be perceptible in this overshadow- 
ed vale. Not a sound came from any of the out- 
houses as yet. The tree trunks, the road, the out- 
buildings, the garden, every object, wore that as- 
pect of mesmeric fixity which the suspensive 
quietude of daybreak lends to such scenes. Out- 
side her window helpless immobility seemed to be 
combined with intense consciousness ; a medita- 
tive inertness possessed all things, oppressively 
contrasting with her own active emotions. Be- 
yond the road were some cottage roofs and or- 
chards ; over these roofs and over the apple-trees 
behind, high up the slope, and backed by the 
plantation on the crest, was the house yet occu- 
pied by her future husband, the rough-cast front 
showing whitely through its creepers. The win- 
dow-shutters were closed, the bedroom curtains 
closely drawn, and not the thinnest coil of smoke 
rose from the rugged chimneys. 

Something broke the stillness. The front door 
of the house she was gazing at opened softly, and 
there came out into the porch a female figure, 
wrapped in a large shaw], beneath which was vis- 
ible the white skirt of a long loose garment. A 
gray arm, stretching from within the porch, ad- 
justed the shawl over the woman’s shoulders ; it 
was withdrawn and disappeared, the door closing 
behind her. 

The woman went quickly down the box-edged 
path between the raspberries and currants, and 
as she walked her well-developed form and gait 
betrayed her individuality. It was Suke Damson, 
the affianced one of simple young Tim Tangs. 
At the bottom of the garden she entered the shel- 
ter of the tall hedge, and only the top of her head 
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could be seen hastening in the direction of her 
own dwelling. 

Grace had recognized, or thought she recog- 
nized, in the gray arm stretching from the porch 
the sleeve of a dressing-gown which Mr. Fitzpiers 
had been wearing on her own memorable visit to 
him. Her face fired red. She had just before 
thought of dressing herself and taking a lonely 
walk under the trees, so coolly green this early 
morning, but she now sat down on her bed and 
fell into reverie. It seemed as if hardly any time 
had passed when she heard the household mov- 
ing briskly about, and breakfast preparing down- 
stairs, though, on rousing herself to robe and 
descend, she found that the sun was throwing his 
rays completely over the tree-tops, a progress of 
natural phenomena denoting that at least three 
hours had elapsed since she last looked out of the 
window. 

When attired she searched about the house for 
her father; she found him at last in the garden, 
stooping to examine the potatoes for signs of dis- 
ease. Hearing her rustle he stood up and stretch- 
ed his back and arms, saying, “ Morning t’ye, 
Gracie. I congratulate ye. It is only a month 
to-day to the time.” 

She did not answer, but, without lifting her 
dress, waded between the dewy rows of tall po- 
tato-green into the middle of the plot where he 
was, 

“T have been thinking very mueh about my 
position this morning—ever since it was light,” 
she began, excitedly, and trembling so that she 
could hardly stand, “And [ feel it is a false 
one. I wish not to marry Mr. Fitzpiers. I wish 
not to marry anybody; but Pil marry Giles Win- 
terborne, if you say I must, as an alternative.” 

Her father’s face settled into rigidity ; he turn- 
ed pale, and came deliberately out of the plot be- 
fore he answered her. She had never seen him 
look so incensed before. 

“Now hearken to me,” he said. “ There’s a 
time for a woman to alter her mind, and there’s 
a time when she can no longer alter it, if she has 
any right eye to her parent’s honor and the seem- 
liness of things. That time has come. I won’t 
say to ye, you shall marry him. But I will say, 
that if you refuse, I shall forever be ashamed and 
aweary of ye as a daughter, and shall look upon 
you as the hope of my life no more. What do 
you know about life and what it can bring forth, 
and how you ought to act to lead up to best ends ? 
Oh, you are an ungrateful maid, Grace; you’ve 
seen that fellow Giles, and he has got over ye; 
that’s where the secret lies, I'll warrant me!” 

“No, father, no! It is not Giles; it is some- 
thing I cannot tell you of—” 

“Well, make fools of us all; make us laugh- 
ing-stocks ; break it off; have your own way.” 

“ But who knows of the engagement us yet— 
how can breaking it disgrace you ?” 

Melbury then by degrees admitted that he had 
mentioned the engagement to this acquaintance 
and to that, till she perceived that in his restless- 
ness and pride he had published it everywhere. 
She went dismally away to a bower of laurel at 
the top of the garden. Her father followed her. 

“It is that Giles Winterborne!” he said, with 
an upbraiding gaze at her. 

“No, it is not; though for that matter you 
encouraged him once,” she said, troubled to the 
verge of despair. “It is not Giles; it is Mr. Fitz- 
piers.” 

“ You've had a tiff—a lovers’ tiff—that’s all, I 
suppose ?” 

“It is some woman—” 

“Ay, ay; you are jealous, 
Don’t tell me. Now do you bide here. I'll send 
Fitzpiers to vou, I saw him smoking in front of 
his house but a minute bygone.” 

He went off hastily out of the garden gate and 
down the lane. But she would not stay where 
she was, and edging through a slit in the garden 
fence, walked away into the wood. Just about 
here the trees were large and wide apart, and 
there was no undergrowth, so that she could be 
seen to some distance—a sylph-like greenish- 
white creature, as toned by the sunlight «1! leaf 
age. She heard a foot-fall crushing dead leaves 
behind her, and found herself reconnoiired by 
Fitzpiers himself, approaching gay and fresh as 
the morning around them. 

His remote gaze at her had been one of mild 
interest rather than of rapture. But she looked 
so lovely in the green world about her, her pink 
cheeks, her simple light dress, and the delicate 
flexibility of her movement acquired such rarity 
from their wild-wood setting, that his eyes kin- 
died as he drew near. 

“My darling, what is it? Your father says 
you are in the pouts, and jealous, and I don’t 
1 Ha! ha! ha! as if there were any 


The old story. 





know what. 
rival to you, except vegetable nature, in this home 
of recluses! We know better.” 

“Jealous! Oh no; it is not so,” said she, 
gravely ; “that’s a mistake of his and yours, sir. 
I spoke to him so closely about the question of 
marriage with you that he did not apprehend my 
state of mind.” 

“ But there’s something wrong, eh ?” he asked, 
eying her narrowly, and bending to kiss her. 
She shrank away, and his purposed kiss mis- 
carried. 

“ What is it?” he said, more seriously, for this 
little defeat. 

She made no answer beyond, “ Mr. Fitzpiers, I 
have had no breakfast, I must go in.” 

“ Come,” he insisted, fixing his eyes upon her, 
“tell me at once, I say.” 

It was the greater strength aginst the less; 
but she was mastered less by his manner than 
by her own sense of the unfairness of silence. 
“T looked out of the window,” she said, with hesi- 
tation. “Til tell vou by-and-by. I must go in- 
doors. I have had no breakfast.” 

By a sort of divination his conjecture went 
straight. to the fact. “Nor I,” he said, lightly, 
“Tndeed, I rose late to-day. I have had a broken 
night, or rather morning. A girl of the village 
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—I don’t know her name—came and rang at my 
bell as soon as it was light—between four and 
five, I should think it was—perfectly maddened 
with an aching tooth. As nobody heard her ring, 
she threw some gravel at my window, till at last 
I heard her, and slipped on my dressing-gown and 
went down. The poor thing begged me with tears 
in her eyes to take out her tormentor, if I dragged 
her head off. Down she sat, and out it came—a 
lovely molar, not a speck upon it—and off she 
went with it in her handkerchief, much contented, 
though it would have done good work for her for 
fifty years to come.” 

It was all so plausible—so completely explain- 
ed. Knowing nothing of the incident in the wood 
on old Midsummer Eve, Grace felt that her sus- 
picions were unworthy and absurd, and with the 
readiness of an honest heart she jumped at the 
opportunity of honoring his word. At the mo- 
ment of her mental liberation, the bushes about 
the garden had moved, and her father emerged 
into the shady glade. ‘ Well, I hope it is made 
up ?” he said, cheerily, as he came up. 

“Oh yes,” said Fitzpiers, with his eyes fixed 
on Grace, whose eyes were shyly bent downward. 

“ Now,” said her father, “ tell me, the pair of 
ye, that you still mean to take one another for 
good and all; and on the strength o’t you shall 
have another couple of hundred paid down. I 
swear it by the name.” 

Fitzpiers took her hand. 
we not, my dear Grace ?” 

Relieved of her doubt, somewhat overawed, 
and ever anxious to please, she was disposed to 
settle the matter; yet, woman-like, she would not 
relinquish her opportunity of asking a conces- 
sion of some sort. “If our wedding can be at 
chureb, [ say yes,” she answered, in a measured 
voice. “If uot, [ say no.” 

Fitzpiers was generous in bis turn. “It shall 
be so,” he rejoined, gracefully. “To holy church 
we'll go, and much good may it do us.” 

They returned through the bushes in-doors, 
Grace walking, full of thought, between the oth- 
er two, somewhat comforted, both by Fitzpiers’s 
ingenious explanation and by the sense that she 
was not to be deprived of a religious ceremony. 
“So let it be,” she said to herself. “ Pray God 
it is for the best.” 

From this hour there was no serious attempt 
at recalvitration on her part, Fitzpiers kept him- 
self continually near her, dominating any rebel- 
lious impulse, and shaping her will into passive 
concurrence with all his desires. Apart from his 
lover-like anxiety to possess her, the few golden 
hundreds of the timber-dealer, ready to hand, 
formed a warm background to Grace’s loveiy 
face, and went some way to remove his patrician 
uneasiness at the prospect of endangering his 
social chances by an alliance with the family of 
a simple countryman, 


“We declare it, do 


The interim closed up its perspective surely 
and silently, Whenever Grace had any doubts 
of her position, the sense of contracting time was 
like a shortening chamber, at other moments she 
‘was comparatively blithe. Day after day waxed 
and waned; the one or two woodmen who saw- 
ed, shaped, spokesliaved, on her father’s premises 
at this inactive season of the year regularly came 
und unlocked the doors in the morning, locked 
them in the evening, supped, leant over their 
garden gates fur a whiff of evening air, and to 
catch any last and furthest throb of news from 
the outer world, which entered and expired at 
Little Hintock like the exhausted smell of a wave 
in some inuermost cavern of some innermost 
creek of an embayed sea; yet no news interfered 
with the nuptial purpose at their neighbor's 
house, The sappy green twig tips of the season’s 
growth would not, she thought, be appreciably 
woodier on the day she became a wife, so near 
was the time; the tints of the foliage would 
hardly have changed, Everything was so much 
as usual that no itinerant stranger would have 
supposed a woman’s fate to be hanging in the 
balance at that summer’s decline. 

But there were preparations, imaginable readi- 
ly enough by those who had special knowledge. 
In the remote and fashionable town of Sand- 
bourne something was growing up under the 
hands of several persons who had never seen 
Grace Melbury, never would see her, or care any- 
thing about her at all, though their creation had 
such interesting relation to her life that it wold 
enclose her very heart at a moment when that 
heart would beat, if not with more emotional ar- 
dor, at least with more emotional turbulence than 
at any previous time. 

Why did Mrs. Dollery’s van, instead of passing 
along at the end of the smaller village to Great 
Hintock direct, turn one Saturday night into 
Little Hintock Lane, and never pull up till it 
reached Mr. Melbury’s gates? The gilding shine 
of evening fell upon a large flat box, not less 
than a yard square and safely tied with cord, as 
it was handed out from under the tilt with a 
great deal of care. But it was not heavy for its 
size; Mrs. Dollery herself carried it into the 
house. Tim Tangs, the hollow-turner, Bawtree, 
Suke Damson, and others, looked knowing and 
made remarks to each other as they watched its 
entrance. Melbury stood at the door of the tim- 
ber-shed in the attitude of a man to whom such 
an arrival was a trifling domestic detail with 
which he did not condescend to be concerned. 
Yet he well divined the contents of that box, and 
was in truth all the while in a pleasant exalta- 
tion at the proof that thus far, at any rate, no 
disappointment had supervened. While Mrs, 
Dollery remained—which was rather long, from 
her sense of the importance of her errand—-he 
went into the out-house; but as soon as she had 
had her say, been paid, and had rumbled away, 
he entered the dwelling, to find there what he 
knew he should find—his wife and daughter ina 
flutter of excitement over the wedding gown, just 
arrived from the leading dress-maker of Sand- 
bourne watering-place aforesaid, 





During these weeks Giles Winterborne was 
nowhere to be seen or beard of. At the close of 
his tenure in Hintock he had sold some of his 
furniture, packed up the rest—a few pieces eu- 
deared by associations, or necessary to his occu- 
pation—in the house of a friendly neighbor, and 
gone away. People said that a certain laxity 
had crept into his life; that he had never gone 
near a church latterly, and had been sometimes 
seen on Sundays, with unblacked boots, lying on 
his elbow under a tree, with a cynical gaze at 
surrounding objects.” He was likely to return 
to Hintock when the cider-making season came 
round, his apparatus being stored there, and trav- 
el with his mill and press from village to village. 

The narrow interval that stood before the day 
diminished yet. There was in Grace’s mind some- 
times a certain anticipative satisfaction, the sat- 
isfaction of feeling that she would be the heroine 
of an hour; moreover, slie was proud, as a cul- 
tivated woman, to be the wife of a cultivated 
man. It was an opportunity denied too frequent- 
ly to young women in her position, not a few now- 
adays: those in whom parental discovery of the 
value of education has implanted tastes which 
parental circles fail to gratify, But what an at- 
tenuation was this cold pride of the dream of ler 
youth, in which she had pictured herself walking 
in state toward the altar, flushed by the purple 
light and bloom of her own passion, without a 
single misgiving as to the sealing of the bound, 
and fervently receiving as her due 
“The homage of a thousand hearts, the fond deep 

love of one.” 
Everything had been clear then, in imagination ; 
now something was undefined. She had little 
carking anxieties ; a curious fatefulness seemed 
to rule her; and she experienced a mournful want 
of some one to confide in. 

The day loomed so big and nigh that her pro- 
puetic ear could in fancy catch the noise of it, 
hear the murmur of the villagers as she came 
out of chureh, imagine the thin jangle of the 
three thin-toned Hintock bells. The dialogues 
seemed to grow louder, and the ding-ding-dong 
of those three crazed bells more persistent. She 
awoke: the morning had come. 

Five hours later she was the wife of Fitzpiers. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 





OUR TREE. 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. 

T stands on the hill-side by the sea, 

And treasures a secret for you and me. 
Under its leaves our troth was told, 
As the sun was setting in burnished gold. 
And the stars came out, while the teuder moon, 
Warm aud sweet as a May-day noon, 
Flooded our hearts with mellow light, 
And the world seemed wondrously fair and bright 
The moon shines now on the silver sea, 
And kisses, us then, the spreading tree ; 
And the leaves bat. echo our ardent breath, 
“TI love you, darling, in life or death.” 
Long after we two have sailed away 
To an unknown shore, where ‘tis always day, 
Will stand on the hill-side the dear old tree 
That holds a secret for you and me. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ov Own Cornresponvent. } 


fHYHE manufacture of fabrics conforms more 
1 and more to the classification of toilettes, 
which are each of a different style, according to 
the time of duy when they are worn, For morn- 
ings, shopping, charity visiting, and church a 
well-dressed woman never wears anything else 
than a tailor dress; that is, with a round skirt, 
plain or pleated, a jacket waist, a fine linen plas- 
tron, and a cravat—in a word, almost the same 
costume that wonld be used for riding, with the 
exception of the long skirt. The hat even close- 
ly resembles that worn by men, since it is, espe- 
cially for morning toilettes, a round hat, made of 
felt with a long silky fleece, with a high crown, 
and brim lined with velvet, and trimmed with a 
single feather standing erect, or else a simple 
metal buckle. The tailor dress is made solely of 
some rather thick woollen stuff, cloth, vigogne, 
ete., of a plain, dark color, and with no trimming, 
unless,. perhaps, a double row of stitching, in silk 
of the same color as the dress, on the edges of 
the jacket, sleeves, and skirt. After this—thiat is, 
about two in the afternoon—we see tlie appear- 
ance of the demi-toilette for calls and proimena- 
ding. In this the fancy gives itself more scope, 
and a place is found for the varied combinations 
of fabrics that are in market, and which are al- 
most innumerable in their variety. Those most 
in vogue this season are the woollen or else silk 
stuffs, with plush stripes, which take the place of 
velvet for skirts, and which are so varied that 
those who wear them need not fear their becom- 
ing common, so much do these stripes differ in 
color, width, and composition. Some are of ciselé 
or figured plush, others of plush with a mixture 
of cashmere stripes; some are plain, others 
shaded, and still others quadrillés ; all are charm- 
ing, and will give great brilliancy and variety to 
the winter toilettes. 

When wool, Sicilienne, or even plain silk is 
used for these demi-toilettes, the skirts are often 
striped with a rather wide braid, set on in per- 
pendicular rows at intervals to suit the fancy, and 
stitched on each side with the machine, with silk, 
or else with gold, silver, or steel thread. Very 
stylish half-mourning toilettes are made in this 
manner, with an open redingote, quite plain, and 
adjusted with two pleats behind, made of steel- 
colored veloutine faille, and worn over a cash- 
mere skirt of the same color, striped, as I have 
described, with braid and stitching of black silk. 

For visits paid from five to seven o’clock, very 
elegant toilettes are worn of plain silk over silk 














skirts striped with plush, which prevails this 
season over plain plush. For these visits the 
wrappings are very small and elegant, richly 
trimmed with lace, embroidery, and beads. As 
they would not be sufficient protection from the 
wintry atmosphere, large cloaks, wadded or fur- 
lined, are worn over these small mantles, which 
are thrown off in the antechamber before enter- 
ing the drawing-room. 

Still more elegant are the dinner toilettes, not 
that they are made of any richer stuffs, but be- 
cause they ave of lighter colors, the corsages be- 
ing low or open, and trimmed with lace and em- 
broidery. 

Such is the law to which the toilette conforms, 
and the fabric is chosen to suit the kind of dress 
for which it is designed ; that is, very simple for 
tailor suits, and extremely rich for full-dress visits 
and dinner toilettes ; while there is a mixed style, 
which may also be very elegant, for what is call- 
ed demi-toilettes. The fashion of the day is not 
at all exclusive; it adapts itself to all tastes, all 
habits, and all purses. 

As to the evening toilettes worn at this season, 
they belong to a class which it is not easy to de- 
fine, being ball dresses made of lighter and less 
costly materials than those worn at winter balls 
These toilettes are made of soft and clinging 
silks, and instead of lace, bands of point d’esprit 
are often used, black or white, according to the 
color of the dress. 





These bands are set on to 
form a multitude of narrow flounces around the 
bottom of the dress, from ten to twelve inches 
deep, or else down one side from te Pp to bottom. 
Imitation lace, dyed to match the dress in color, 
is also used. For the same assemblies dresses 
are often made of light-colored Sicilienne, with 
the over-skirt ravelled out on. the bottom so as 
to form a very light fringe some five inches deep. 

Very elegant hunting costumes for ladies are 
made of ribbed velvet, moss green or soldier 
blue, over a plain short skirt of mauve or un- 
dressed kid; the long, large jacket is of the 
ribbed velvet, and opens over a close-fitting vest 
of dressed or On the left side 
the jacket is short, without a basque, which is 
replaced by a game-ba 


un lressed kid 


g. The high-crowned felt 
round hat is trimmed with a pheasant’s or duck’s 
feather. 

Plaids vie in favor with stripes, but those in 
market bear litthe resemblance to the familiar 
Scotch plaids, many being only fine lines of plush 
or velvet which cross each other at different an- 
gles,and sometimes are mixed with a slender 
gold thread. When the classic Scotch plaids are 
seen in woollen stuffs, the colors are closely blend- 
ed and indistinct, and the plaid stuff is used for 
the under part of the toilette—that is, for the 
skirt and plastron—the upper part, the over- 
skirt, double-breasted waist, or diagonal polo- 
naise, being of the plain material. The bottom 
of the plaid skirt is trimmed with a broad band 
of the plain stuff, which is set on flat. 

Stripes are arranged in many ways. The al- 
most plain round skirt, made of a plush-striped 
fabric, is often cut entirely on the bias; the over- 
skirt, of plain stuff, is bordered with striped stuff 
like the skirt, but this is set on the straight way 
of the goods ; and finally, the jacket opens wide 
over a plastron in which the stripes ave arranged 
chevron wise. 

[ have just heard of a novelty, the Breton cos- 
tume, made of fine woollen stuff, plain, and em- 
broidered with chenille, beads, and small dark 
bronze medallions. 
sure to be adopted 

The great question of a revival of hoop-skirts 
has been debated, but its partisans. have not yet 
won the victory. 


This is ouly a caprice, but is 


For some months to come we 
shall content ourselves with wearing steel springs 
in the back of the dresses to finish out the tour- 
nure, which is still voluminous, but which is con- 
fined to a narrow cushion stuffed with cotton or 
horse-hair. 

Young girls wear for dancing skirts of light- 
colored silk, not hemmed, but cut in points on 
the bottom, and covered with three or four skirts 
of cream tulle, which also are not hemmed, the 
whole being held behind with clusters of ribbon 
loops, which also form epaulettes 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Bersy’s Cuartorre-Russe.—One pint of richest 
sweet cream; not quite a pint of fresh milk; three 
eggs; a half-ounce of gelatine; two tablespoon- 
fuls of cooking wine; « small teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract; and a heaping cupfnl of white sugar. Dis- 
solve the gelatine in a small portion of the cold milk. 
Beat. the yolks of the eggs, and add to them the sugar, 
continuing to beat until smooth. Then pour upon 
these the boiling milk, and return to the fire until 
thickened into custard. After the gelatine has soaked 
a half-hour stir it over the fire until thoroughly melt- 
ed, when it can be mixed with the custard. Now add 
the whipped cream, a spoonful at a time, until all is 
consumed, and lustiy stir in the whites of the egys. 
Meanwhile prepare a mould lined with either plain 
sponge-cake or lady-fingers. If the latter, wash the 








sides of the pieces with white of egy, having previ- 
ously fitted a thin layer of cake to the bottom of the 
mould. Pour the cream in lightly before it congeals, 





and in several hours it will be firm enough to turn out 
and serve. Charlotte-russe quickly sours, so that it is 
better to prepare it the day upon which it is to be 
eaten, unless the weather is extremely cold. In win- 
ter it furnishes a nice Sanday dessert, 

Ex.ven’s Riok Puppine.—To one quartof boiling milk 
allow two and a half tablespoonfuls of rice. Wash 
the rice, rubbing it well, and put the rice to soak for 
several hours in the hot milk, when it will seem to 
form a sort of jelly. When soaked long enongh, throw 
in a little salt, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, and any 
simple flavoring you may fancy. Now put the pud- 
ding ivasmall baking dish, and set it on the back part 
of the stove until the rice is soft and the milk a jelly ; 
then one need only keep it in the real oven long 
enough to brown nicely. 

Srewep Ovstrers.—Strain the liquor in which a 
quart of oysters has come, and let it come to a boil in 
a stewpan. Have ready an even tablespoonful of 
corn-starch mixed smoothly with a little cold milk 
or water. Put it into the boiling liquor with a large 
tablespoonful of batter and the oysters. Stir, and let 
it boil up once or twice, until the gills of the oysters 
begin to curl up, which shows that they are done, and 
send to table in a covered dish, that they may he very 
hot when dished out. Add a little black pepper. 






































WE MAKE AN ASCENT TO SEE THE CAVE. x A CANTER, ACROS 
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OUR HORSES GET A LITTLE RESTIVE. ON THE HOME § 


A HOLIDAY RID 
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HUNGRY TRAVELLERS. 
“What have you for dinner?” 
Lanpuapy. “ Well, sir, it’s this way: the butcher comes on Wednes- 
day, and this bein’ Tuesday, we have no meat in the house.” 























CANTER, ACROSS COUNTRY. ASKING THE WAY. 


















































IN THE HOME STRETCH WE TAKE A HORSE-BOX HOME. 


IDAY RIDING TOUR. 
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MIGNON’S SECRET.’ 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


. , 
Avtuox or “ Boories’ Bapy,” “Cavacey Lire,’ 
“ Pioox,” “ Hovr-va!” Ero, 


CHAPTER IX. 
A BURSTING HEART. 


O little hearts, that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine that so long has glowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned, 
Now covers and conceals its fires, 
— Weariness. 


\ J HEN Jack Henderson had seen the three 
/ officers enter the cab which was awaiting 
them, and Mrs. Gray and Mignon go back into 
the house, she left the slight shelter of the lamp- 
post and took her way home. 

She was very unhappy. She was sore at heart 
and miserable because “ her Capt’n” had passed 
her by without recognition, being fully taken up 
with “ Miss Meenon.” She was bursting with ad- 
miration and love, and right willingly would she 
have laid herself down and licked the dust under 
his feet; but all her love and dog-like faithful 
worship did nothing for her, it brought her no 
nearer to the object of her adoration. Child-like, 
Jack was very sensitive—nay, hers was more than 
the sensitiveness of a mere child’s intuition and 
clear perception of the truth. She knew as well 
as if she had been able to-put it into words—which 
she was not—that the Captain would willingly 
have passed her by, and that the full and brim- 
ming-over measure of her gratitude only bored 
him. She knew perfectly well that his “Aw! 
how d’ you do?” was merely a formal reply to 
her courtesies, just as little prompted by his heart 
as was the raising of his hand in answer to the 
salutes of the troopers who saluted him as a mat- 
ter of duty. 

Yes, she knew and felt all this: by the quick 
instinets which had been made unnaturally acute 
and sharp by the ill-usage of her step-mother and 
the anxiety of her love; she knew it and felt it, 
though she was not capable of putting it into 
words and hardly into thoughts. But uot for 
worlds would she have given up her intercourse 
with him, limited as it was; for the other barrack 
bairns did not know other than that Jack was 
highly honored and distinguished among them 
by the notice and patronage of Captain Lucy. 
No, Jack would not have forgone that honor 
for the world—her pride not being equal to her 
power of perception. 

She wandered back to barracks, and got a 
scolding for her long absence. Probably in the 
old days she would have had a beating too, but 
thanks to Captain Lucy there was no fear of that 
now. She ate her supper in silence, and with 
indifference to the scolding, because her heart 
was full and troubled with other things; and 
then, poor mite, she got into bed and cried her- 
self to sleep, choking down her sobs lest she 
should hear them, and hiding her head under the 
hedelothes. Poor child! the appearance of “ Miss 
Meenon” on the scene seemed to be the very last 
straw to the load of her disappointment and hu- 
miliation—almost as if she had come that Jack 
might see how different Lucy’s manner was to 
one whom he loved in contrast to one whom he 
scarcely tolerated. 

it was then holiday-time, so when the morning 
came and she had had breakfast, and had done 
one or two little jobs about the house, and had 
executed several little errands for her step mother, 
she prowled up to the officers’ stables in the hope 
of seeing Lucy go to visit his horses. In that 
she was disappointed, but as she was loitering 
about the door she saw Lucy's groom come out 
leading his chestnut mare, Molly Maguire, and 
what she thought was his polo pony carrying a 
side-saddle, though, in truth, it was the pony he 
had got for Mignon. Jack’s heart gave an in- 
dignant throb of disgust and jealous indignation 
when she saw it, 

“Umph! going to take ’er out riding,” she 
said between her teeth. 

She watched the groom go round to the prin- 
cipal door of the officers’ quarters, and then, when 
Lucy appeared and had mounted Molly Maguire, 
apparently receive an order, for he touched his 
hat and walked off across the square at a smart 
walk, leading the pony. 

Poor Jack’s heart was so sore at this further 
proof of “her Capt’n’s” love for Mignon that she 
let him pass by without even attempting to at- 
tract his notice; and Lucey never saw her! But 
as soon as Lucy had started, she gave chase, and 
between running and dodging contrived to reach 
her ground of observation at the lamp-post im- 
mediately after he got to Major Gray’s door. 
She saw Lucy dismount and go into the house ; 
then, after a few moments had passed, he came 
out again, followed by Mignon and Captain Fer- 
rers. 

Mignon in her smart, well-cut blue habit, with 
her golden hair floating about her shoulders, and 
her lovely fair face shaded by a felt hat, was a 
perfect picture, yet a picture such as made poor 
Jack sick to look upon. She watched her as 
she stood patting the pony’s neck, and then put- 
ting her gloves on. And then she saw Lucy—her 
“Capt’n”—put her up, and set stirrup and habit 


straight ; and Mignon smiled and Jaughed at him | 


and patted him on the shoulder, until Jack could 
fairly have shricked aloud in her rage and jea- 
Jousy. 

However, in less than three minutes they had 
turned the corner, and Jack and the lamp-post 
had the street to themselves; and as it was ob- 
viously of no use to wait there, she went back to 
barracks again. Polly Armstrong met her in the 
square. 
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“Why, Jack Henderson,” said she, “ what ever 
’as gorne wrong with vou ?” 

“Naught at all,” curtly returned Jack, who 
would not have confessed the truth for worlds to 
Polly Armstrong or anybody else. 

“No? Well, vou look mortal bad, that’s all. I 
say, ave you seen the Capt’n and Miss Meenon ?” 

“T see ’em larst night,” replied Jack, with ad- 
mirable indifference. 

“Oh! you did. My, but ain’t Miss Meenon 
pretty! Don’t I just wish I was ’er! I should 
think your Capt’n won’t take no more notice of 
you, now she’s come,” ended Polly Armstrong, 
shrewdly. 

“Yes, he will,” cried Jack, furiously. “ No- 
thing won’t make no difference tween my Captain 
an’ me, never you fear, Polly Armstrong. As for 
Miss Meenon, I don’t know as I think so much 
of her; she’s only a poor bit of a thing, a’ter all.” 

“Ay, maybe—bnt she’s A 1 with the Capt'n, 
for all that,” returned Polly Armstrong, with 
the air of a philosopher. ‘An’ if he likes that 
pink an’ white chiney-doll sort—why, there’s 
naught more to be said about it.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Jack, slipping back into 
her air of indifference. “ Well, I’m going to the 
officers’ quarters. Where are you going, Polly?” 

“Oh! I’m going to fetch the flowers for our 
mess,” answered Polly, meaning the sergeants’ 
mess. ‘ You’d better come with me, Jack.” 

“No; I can’t. Tl come round for you after 
dinner,” Jack replied ; and so the two girls part- 
ed, each going her different way. 

Now Jack’s way led her up to Lucy’s quarters, 
for on her way back from the lamp-post she had 
been thinking over the past—she had been think- 
ing how kind he had been to her that dav when 
he found her in his rooms, the day she had taken 
the offering of her own work ; and it had occurred 
to her poor little troubled and jealous heart that 
if she could omly creep up there once more and 
see for herself that her own work was still in use 
—not cast aside as a thing of no value, but re- 
posing sweetly between the little table and the 
big photograph book—why, if she could see that, 
she thought she shouldn’t feel quite so bad about 
recent events as she had been doing ever since 
yesterday. 

She therefore, with the stealth of an Indian 
scout—that is, to put it in a tragic sort of man- 
ner—made her way up the stairs, and after sev- 
eral hair’s-breadth escapes from Cooper and oth- 
er servants who were about their masters’ rooms, 
to say nothing of several pail-laden ladies “ on the 
strength” who were bed-making, and doing such 
like useful and essential offices, she found herself 
at the door—and the door was locked. 

For a minute or two Jack stood like a peri at 
the gate of paradise—then she turned away, and 
went slowly down-stairs again, and out into the 
fresh bright sunshine like a child in a dream— 
her senses seemed numbed—her heart almost 
stopped. She gave no heed to whether there was 
any one to see her or not; she only thought to 
get out into the fresh air and breathe. 

Once outside, the child stood gasping for breath, 


for air ; then she lifted her eyes as a burst of 


gay laughter fell upon her ear, and saw “her 
Capt’n,” with Mignon and Bootles, come riding 
down to the mess, the golden-haired girl in the 
middle, and the men on either side. 

Jack looked and saw, and then she turned 
away and walked unsteadily behind the Colonel’s 
house, where she sat down upon a stone, and I 
believe she fainted ! 





CHAPTER X. 
GENEROSITY. 


Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth; 
Aud each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth,” 
—Good Care. 

Tuere was such a fuss over Mignon when she 
reached the mess; all the officers who were wait- 
ing about for lunch streamed out to meet and 
greet her. 

“So you’re coming back to us, Mignon,” cried 
Miles. “It ll be quite like old times again.” 

“Yes; and I'm to stay three montlis.” 

“Three months! Why,” laughed Colonel Gar. 
net, “by that time you'll have grown enougl: to 
be married.” 

Mignon drew herself up with an unconscious 
air of dignity, as if she rather resented the liber- 
ty of this speech. 

“Is itto be Lucy or me ?” he went on, teasingly, 

“Tam going to marry Lal, of course,” she an- 
swered; “ but if—” 

“You weren't, you wouldn’t take Colonel Gar- 
net—eh, Mignon ?” struck in Miles, who was as 
irrepressible as ever. 

“No, I don’t. think I would,” said Mignon, 
promptly. 

“Never mind, sir—nev-er mind,” cried Miles, 
with a laugh. 

“ What!” exclaimed Bootles, with an air of in- 
tense surprise; ‘do you.mean to say that old joke 
is not dead yet? Bless me! it must be worn out 
and threadbare by this time—quite unrecogniz- 
able.” 

“Yes, it’s on the boards yet,” answered old 
Garnet; “for we haven't been troubled with 
much inventive genius in the regiment since you 
left us, Bootles, old man.” 

“Thank you,” said Bootles, taking off his hat 
with a flourish, amid a general roar of laughter. 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean that at all. No; I meant 
that the stale old jokes have to do duty still, be- 
cause nobody’s got brains enough to invent any 
more. As for Miles there, he has regularly run 
to seed since you left us, and he sets up for being 
clever, which is tiresome.” 

“JT don’t set up or aspire to marry Mignon, 
Colonel,” said Miles. 

“Mignon wouldn’t look at you,” returned Col- 
onel Garnet. 





“ Mignon is—er—nvt going to look at anybody 
but me,” put in Lucy, in his serenest tones. “I 
don’t know what you fellows think about it, but 
J—call it extwremely im-pertinent of you to be 
bandying words about my sweetheart.” 

“Well, suppose, instead of bandying words, 
or compliments, or anything of the kind, we ar- 
range about taking Mrs. Gray and Mignon out on 
the coach this afternoon,” interposed old Gernet, 
good-naturedly. ‘You'd like that, eh, Mignon, 
my pet?” 

“Oh, awfully!” answered Mignon. 

“Can you answer for your wife, Gray ?” 

“Oh yes; we were going for a drive at three,” 
Major Gray answered. 

“Then we'll bring the coach round at that 
time, eh?” 

“Yes, Colonel—yes,” the others agreed; and 
then Preston asked, “Is old Bootles to take the 
ribbons ?” 

“Do, Bootles !” cried several of the others. 

“T should like it; one would feel like old times 
again,” Bootles answered. And so they arranged 
it, and Bootles and Mignon parted from them, and 
rode off together. 

“ Mignon,” began Bootles, when they were clear 
of the mess. 

“ Yes, dear,” said Mignon. 

“What do you think of that Miss Dudley ?” 
“T don’t like her,” answered Mignon, decidedly. 
“ Why bad 

“ Because she’s rude—and cross—and—and— 
don’t like her. Lal can’t bear her,” Mignon 
replied. 

“Oh”—thinking it necessary to pursue that 
subject no further—“ by-the-bye, did Lal tell you 
anything about a child ?” 

“Yes—Jack her name is. 
an antimacassar, all by herself. 
a half-wild creature.” 

“Well, now, you might be able to do Lal a 
good turn about her.” 

“Could I, Bootles ? How %” 

“Tt seems that she persists in making elabo- 
rate courtesies to him, no matter when or where 
she sees him, which bores him to death almost. 
Now if you get a chance, you might just give her 
a hint not to do it so much—do it very gently, 
don’t you know, Mignon, for it won’t do to fright- 
en the poor little thing, or make her think she’s 
been doing wrong. Do you understand, my bird ?” 

“Yes, 1 think I understand,” Mignon answer- 
ed. “I’m to try and stop Lal being bored, but 
not to hurt the little girl’s feelings in any way.” 

“That’s just it, my bird; and row let me lift 
you down,” Bootles said, as they reached the door 
of the Grays’ house. 

One day, about a week after Bootles had gone, 
Mignon was going up to the barracks with Mrs. 
Gray, who was in the habit of doing a great deal 
of real friendly and helpful visiting among the 
married women of the regiment. Just at the 
gates they met Lucy. 

“You are the very man I want, Captain Lucy,” 
she said, as they met. “Are you very busy this 
morning ?” 

“Not at all. I am going over to the dwrill- 
field now for half an hour—after that I am quite 
at your service. What can I do for you?” 

“Well, it is one of my mornings among the 
married women, and I didn’t want to take Mignon 
with me,” Mrs. Gray began. 

“Oh! Certainly not. Mignon, my sweetheart, 
come with me. Mrs. Gwray, I'll take her acwross 
the dwrill-field to the walk by the wriver; there’s 
a seat there, and she can wait for me, or thwrow 
stones into the water for Zara”-—meaning the big 
colly which was then standing with her nose in 
Mignon’s hand. 

“That's all right. 
her up?” 

“Tl take her down to the mess, and be on the 
lookout for you.” 

“Very well,” answered the Major’s wife, will- 
ingly. So they parted, Mrs. Gray turning in at the 
gates, Lucy and Mignon going in the opposite di- 
rection to the drill-field, which lies between the 
Fulford Road and the river Ouse. 

They crossed the field and went out upon the 
broad and handsome walk, which with its avenue 
of superb trees is one of the finest river-side 
walks to be found. “By Jove! there’s young 
Jack!” exclaimed Lucy. “Would you like to 
talk to her a little ?” 

“ Yes, very much,” answered Mignon. 

Jack was all alone, as she had been nearly 
every day during all the past week. Poor little 
forlorn barrack bairn that she was, she sat on 
the end of the long seat brooding over her jea- 
lousy and her envy of “ Miss Meenon.” She start- 
ed violently as Lucy called her by name, and 
jumped up from her seat, trembling in every 
limb, with her pale face dyed a vived scarlet hue; 
but as she saw the lovely golden-haired child be- 
side “her Capt’n,” the pleasure all died out of 
her heart and the vivid blushes out of her face. 

“ Er—Jack !” said Lucy, who naturally guessed 
nothing of the tumult of emotions raging and 
seething within the child’s wild, untutored heart, 
“this is Miss Mignon, whom I—er—daresay vou 
have seen before. She is coming to talk to you 
a little.” 

Jack made the officer her best obedience, but 
she took no manner of notice of Mignon; and 
Lucy, being short-sighted, never noticed it, but 
having, as he thought, started the two girls in a 
conversation, went back to his work in the drill- 
field, leaving them together. 

Mignon sat down upon the seat—Jack remain- 
ed standing where she was; the one girl was the 
embodiment of light and purity, carefully guarded 
and trained—the other was, at that moment, the 
very picture of all-the evil passions run riot. 

“Jack, won’t you come and sit down ?” Mignon 
asked, in gentle, clear ‘tones. 

No answer from the little shabby figure turned 
half away, with one shoulder thrust sullenly up 
above the other. 

Mignon put her hand invitingly on the seat 


— 


She worked him 
Lal says she’s 


Then where shall I pick 





and patted it, in invitation fur Jack to seat her- 
self there. 

“Do come and sit here, Jack,” she pleaded. 

“T don’t want to,” answered Jack, curtly. 

Mignon sighed; she did not often meet with 
this kind of rebuff, and hardly knew how to bat- 
tle with it. 

“Captain Lucy told me all about you, Jack,” 
she went on, with « brave effort to break the bar- 
rier of what she believed was only shyness on 
Jack’s part. “He showed me the beautiful anti- 
macassar you worked for him. I did like it,” 
she added, sighing to think how difficult she 
found crochet, and how little of it she had ever 
accomplished—and completed, none. 

“Did you do it all yourself, Jack ?” she asked. 

“ What’s that to you ?” demanded Jack, fierce- 
ly, suddenly finding her tongue, and turning upon 
Mignon in a blaze of fury. 

Mignon, who had risen from the seat, shrunk 
back before the violence of Jack’s manner. 

“T only wanted to know, because I thought it 
so clever of you,” she answered. “I couldn’t do 
it, however much I wanted. Why won’t you come 
and talk to me?”’—and then—Oh! What was 
it ?—a rush—a scuffle—a shrill, piercing ery— 
and the next moment Mignon was struggling in 
the water, just at that part where the river is 
deep and dangerous, 

For an instant Jack was as one paralyzed, and 
all the wild and passionate hatred for her rival 
had gone out of her heart; but the next moment 
an awful realization of what “ her Capt’n” would 
feel if “Miss Meenon” should die came to her 
mind, and she dashed down the bank and into 
the deep, swift-running water just as the alarm 
was given to those in the drill-field above. 

She was utterly without fear. “ Miss Meenon,” 
she called, “ ketch hold o’ me. I'll get you out ;” 
and then there came an extra swing of the cur- 
rent of the already flooded river, and the two 
girls were swept apart—to meet in this life never, 
forever! 

Mignon had already sunk twice, and rose for 
the third time, when Lucy came running down to 
the bank and flung himself in headlong to save 
her. He had seen Jack’s wild gesticulations on 
the walk, and as she disappeared knew that she 
had gone in in an attempt to save Mignon. 

“Brave child!” he muttered; then as he and 
one of the men reached the bank, said aloud, “You 
go for little Henderson,” and dashed in the next 
moment after Mignon. 

It was just “touch and go”; but he got her 
out alive—senseless but still breathing. Power, 
who had reached the walk but a minute later than 
himself, had already got a gate off its hinges and 
took Mignon out of his arms. 

“We'll get her up to hospital at once, old fel- 
low,” he said. ‘“She’s all right; she’ll be no 
worse. Don’t distress yourself now, Lucy; she 
won't be a ha’porth the worse.” 

The fright had made Lucy’s face as ghastly as 
death, and he let Power take the senseless girl 
from him and lay her on the gate already covered 
with coats and jackets. 

“Go and get your wet things off and some 
brandy into you at once,” were Power’s last words, 
as four stalwart soldiers went off at a sling trot 
with the gate and its light burden, and he ran 
after them. 

But Lucy would not leave the bank until the 
fate of the other child was ascertained, and as 
Power left him he turned back to the river with 
anxious, eager gaze. Ah! poor Jack had gone 
under twice, each time rising far out of the sol- 
dier’s reach, Each time he swam with strong 
and powerful strokes of his stalwart arms to 
reach the spot just as she disappeared. And 
then when for the third time the dark head rose 
to sight far away down-stream, he made a des- 
perate effort, and as she went down again, dived 
after her and brought her up in one arm. 

““He’s done it—done it! By heavens, what a 
splendid fellow he is!” cried Lucy, whose knees 
were shaking under him till he could scarcely 
stand. 

“Lord love him!” cried a woman, who with 
several others had turned up, as women always 
do when any great excitement is afloat. 

“ Ay, but the bairn’s mother will bless ’im for 
this day’s work !” put in another. 

“Have a hand, Simpson,” exclaimed a broad- 
shouldered trooper who was already knee-deep 
in the water to help his comrade; and then the 
man staggered up the bank and laid his burden 
carefully down upon the seat. 

“It’s no go,” he said, sorrowfully; “ the little 
lass is dead.” 

“Not dead ?” shrieked one of the women. 

“Oh! the poor bit bairn!” cried another, be- 
ginning to sob. 

“Give the child a chance,” ordered Lucy, 
whose senses had come back in the moment of 
need. “Get her up to hospital at once. No; 
don’t wait for a gate—just take her head and 
feet. Yes! Now quick—as fast as you can 
wrun.” 

“ Eh, puir bit bairn, they may make all the haste 
they can,” sighed the Scotch woman; “they'll 
be soon enough, for it’s all over for her in this 
world. Poor bit bairn!” 

“And she went in to try and save the little 
lady,” added the other, who had been gathering 
all the information she could. ‘The gentleman 
what saved the other told me so. Ay, an’ he 
has a kind heart, for his eyes was full of tears.” 

“Poor bit bairn!” sighed the Scotch woman 
again. 

“Maybe they'll bring her round,” suggested 
the other, hopefully. 

“Never in this world,” answered the Scotch 
woman. “TI know the look o’ death too well, 
my dear; I’ve seen it too often to be deceived.” 

And it was even so. At that moment the two 
surgeons in the hospital were shaking their heads 
over Jack Henderson’s little body, and Lucy was 
trying in a choking voice to tell Private Hender- 
son what had happened. 
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“My little lass !” Henderson kept saying, in a 
dazed kind of way—* my little motherless lass !”’ 

“She was as bwrave as a lion, Henderson,” 
Lucy told him, ‘God help you, Henderson, and 
keep vou from gwrieving! He has taken her to 
Himself, and Heaven knows a bwraver, nobler, 
bigger heart never went to Him—never.” 

And then, with great tears streaming down his 
cheeks, he told them the story of the child’s 
gratitude, and how she had paid him by “her 
own work’’; and then, when all was over, and 
the doctors insisted on his going to change his 
clothes, he bent down and kissed the dead child’s 
white face tenderly. 

“Henderson, keep me a piece of her hair,” he 
said, huskily, and went hurriedly away. 

“I’m glad he kissed the bairn, she thought so 
much of him,” said Henderson, miserably, as he 
stood beside his dead child. “I only wish that 
she’d known it.” 

Ay, if poor little Jack had only known it!— 
had only known that her “ Capt’n” had come and 
kissed her as she lay! But,alas! the passionate, 
loving, jealous heart had fluttered to its rest, and 
would feel neither good nor evil any more. Ah! 
it is so often that the things which we have 
longed for most come to us when we are no 
longer able to understand or to enjoy them— 
come to us too late. 

That same evening Bootles and Mrs. Ferrers, 
who were on the eve of starting for the States, 
came in answer to a telegram which summoned 
them; for Mignon was, not unnaturally, very fe- 
verish and ill. 

Bootles had always been her first and dearest, 
even before her mother, but it was to her mother 
that she told a secret when she was well enough 
to hear all the details of Jack Henderson’s death, 
and of her bravery and courage. 

‘“* Mother,” she said, “I don’t want Lal to know, 
not a word—” 

“* About what, my darling ?” 

“T must tell somebody, and I don’t want him 
know—ever.” 
“Then tell me.’ 
“You won’t tell even Bootles ?” 
Mrs. Ferrers shook her head. 
Bootles.” 

“Then Pll tell vou, mother. That poor little 
girl pushed me into the water on purpose; we 
struggled together, but she was stronger than I. 
But I think she was sorry afterward, for she tried 
to save me, so I don’t want Lal or any one else 
to know.” 

Mrs. Ferrers threw her arms about her child 
and kissed her passionately. 

“Oh! my darling, my darling!” she cried. 
“Keep your brave, true, generous heart, for God 
who loves you gave it to you. Kiss me, my 
treasure, kiss me.” 


’ 


“Not even 


THE END. 





AU REVOTR. 
By MARY E. C. WYETH 
N vain for thee the sweet fair Flower Land, 
Its varied charms all lavishly displayed ; 
In vain each charm of sea or sky or strand, 
Though all in beauty’s garniture arrayed. 


Naught could detain thee. Not the golden fruit, 
Lavish, depending from November's bough, 
Nor Christmas roses, blushing to salute 
Thy kindly eyes, and wreathe above thy brow. 


In vain for thee the violet of December 
Opened its meek, inquiring, happy eyes, 

And the dim wildwood—ah! dost thon remember ?— 
Bedecked with holly, gave thee sweet surprise, 


Alas! when winter, waning, lured the spring, 
And yellow jasmine, darling of the wood, 
Festooned the forest arches with its swing 
Of golden bells, naught charmed thee from thy 
mood. 


Pasque-lilies, opening to the Easter dawn 
Their pale pure petals, won thy loving smile; 
But they have vanished, and thou too art gone; 
Not their sweet pleading could thy stay beguile. 


For thee in vain oped the magnolia’s flower, 
Queen of the South-land blossoms, spotless, fair, 
Its snowy chalice brimmed with odors rare, 

Lily and rose in one, in thy home bower. 


And all in vain, in rosy-petaled beauty, 

Blushed the Cape myrtles, tremulous and sweet: 
Ever with thee the talismanic “* Duty” 

Prompted to place begnilings ‘neath thy feet. 


And so for thee the ebbing, flowing river 
Murmurs, “ Alas! the ebb and flow are vain; 
The lights and shadows from the sun-god’s quiver 
Sparkle and charm, but cannot thee detain.” 


And so for thee the ocean’s restless billow, 
Yoxsing its spray upon the glistening beach, 

Chants a farewell. Ob, on thy far-off pillow, 
Does not some wail thy peaceful dreaming reach? 


It is our heart’s lament, in nature crying, 
Farewell the burden of its sad refrain. 

Good-by, beloved ; when suminer flowers are dying, 
And swallows southward fly, return again. 





FIG AND RAISIN PACKING IN 
SMYRNA. 
rP\HERE is a saying to the effect that “the 
Smyrna grapes are very good grapes, but the 
Malaga grapes are better.” The Smyrniotes, in 
admitting this, call attention with just pride to 
the enormous quantity of figs their packing 
houses annually send forth to the markets of 
the world; they also tell you that the Smyrna 
fig is confessedly the best tig—a statement more 
than borne out by the preference | given it by 
consumers. 
The official reports show that between the 
years 1879 and 1885 the exports of this fruit 
from Smyrna varied between 5000 and 14,000 


tons yearly, depending upon the abundance of 
the crop. The handling of sueh an amount of 
fruit furnishes occupation to thousands of people 


from the middle of August till the middl: of Oc- 
tober. In those months the fruit is gathered, 
packed, and shipped. The principal fig-growing 














districts lie in the vicinity of ancient ween 
whence, before the present railway, the fruit was 
brought on-eamels to the bazars of Smyrna. 
Then thousands of camels came and went daily 
over the route; and even now, over caravan 
bridges, at certain hours of the day, these huge 
creatures pass slowly but constantly by. The 
camels forming a train are hitched, the one to 
the other, by a single rope, and all are led by 
a diminutive donkey, which heads the caravan. 
With their jingling bells and fanciful trappings, 
the stately brutes march steadily on, turning to 
the right or left, halting or resuming their march, 
in absolute conformity to the action of their 
leader. In the narrow streets of Smyrna these 
caravans leave but little space for the foot-pas- 
senger, who often has to flatten himself against 
a wall to avoid being unceremoniously knocked 
over and ruthlessly trodden on. It not unfre- 
quently happens that a caravan stopping in a 
street so completely blocks the way as to force 
every one to make a detour of several blocks. 
There seems to be no Jaw to prevent it; and as 
for right of way, what can one man or many do 
against the solid mass presented by twenty or 
more camels heavily burdened? 

Nowadays the figs are for the most part brought 
by rail to the station, and from that point trans- 
ferred on camels to the bazars. That the mar- 
ket should open at the early hour of three or four 
o'clock in the morning is the result of a long-es- 
tablished custom, since, before the time of the 
railway, caravans arrived about miduight, and 
sales began at two o'clock. 

The growers dispose of their fruit to the gen- 
eral dealers in the bazar; these in their turn sell 
to the brokers who have contracted to furnish 
packers on stated days with certain quantities 
and qualities at certain prices. No packing house 
attempts to do business with the bazars except 
through brokers. Contracts with the dealers be- 
ing not written, but verbal, an experienced man 
is required to watch the wily Turks. An un- 
usual demand or a temporary lull in the supply 
naturally sends prices up, and the Turk who has 
given his word to deliver at a fixed price is the 
first to take advantage of the occurrence. This 
want of faith is the stumbling-block to the bro- 
ker; he must fulfil his contract with the packer, 
who perhaps has five hundred people waiting 
for material. In this case the broker’s commis- 
sion fails to remunerate him, for prices will some- 
times vary three or four English shillings per hun- 
dred-weight in two consecutive weeks. Again, a 
packer has contracted with the agent of a large 
New York or London house to deliver on board 
a certain steamer in the docks so many tons of 
figs packed for market. Prices go up, and the 
steamer is about to sail; the packer waits till the 
last moment in the hope of a fall in the market, 
then orders his broker to buy, and works his whole 
force day and night, to be out of pocket at the 
end, Apparently the dealers who buy direct 
from the growers are the only ones whose profits 
are constant. These men have large districts 
practically at their mercy, from their practice of 
lending money at most exorbitant rates. Dur- 
ing the months previous to the ripening of the 
figs the owners of the orchards in need of money 
borrow from the dealers at rates as high as twen- 
ty-five per cent. When the time of payment ar- 
rives it is not unusual for them to surrender en- 
tire their mortgaged crops; then, borrowing more 
money, they give the produce of the coming year 
as a new security. 

To those who are fond of the fruit it should 
be interesting to follow the fig as it is gradually 
carried from the tree to their table, It may not 
be generally known that every fig has a worm. 
In most groves there are a few trees whose fruit 
is worthless as an article of consumption, yet is 
invaluable to the proper growth and development 
of the most delicious figs from other trees. In 
the fruit of these few are generated certain in- 
sects, not unlike gnats in appearance, which, at 
the season designated by nature, swarm over the 
whole orchard, one entering the base of everv fig. 
The insect now becomes a worm, whose province 
is to round and fatten the fruit. Where orchards 
do not possess these necessary companions, a 
quantity of their fruit is purchased and strung 
on cords like wreaths; the chaplets are then 
flung at intervals into the trees, when the insects 
issue forth to perform their office. 

Figs are-not cured; they remain on the trees 
until they are blown off by the wind. They are 
then considered ripe, and are at once packed in 
camel’s-hair bags containing from two hundred 
to three hundred pounds, and despatched by cam- 
els or railway to the bazars. Passing from the 
hands of the producer through those of the gen- 
eral dealer and the broker, they arrive at the 
packing house to be dumped into an immense 
room. Here is a scene at once picturesque and 
animated. Imagine a long corridor or court, pro- 
tected from the sun by awnings, with three hun- 
dred people sitting, some cross-legged, some on 
stools, busily at work. Faney fifty or sixty more 
flitting in and out from room to room, from 
group to group, some with shallow baskets of 
fruit, some with boxes empty, others with boxes 
filled. Note the age and appearance and dress of 
these people; there are Turks, Greeks, Italians, 
Armenians, and others difficult to class; there 
are old women of seventy, young girls of seven, 
and men and boys of all ages; there are faces 
bright, intellectual, and energetic, and faces dull, 
stupid, and listless; there are figures neatly and 
tastefully clad, and figures slovenly and awry; 
and all these are presented in a wonderful varie- 
ty of color and pore which are ever changing, as 
groups form and disperse in the noiseless oecu- 
pation of packing figs. The arrangement of la- 
bor is such that there is never any confusion. 
Beginning with the women and children who at 
one end of the court assort the fruit in its various 
grades, the work goes steadily on until, from the 
other, the filled boxes are sent into a separate 
apartment to be made ready for shipment. 





Around great piles, which are constantly re- 
plenished by children bearing baskets, the wo- 
men, with a dexterity that is marvellous, and comes 
only from long practice, maintain a constant show- 
er of figs, throwing them into certain other small- 
er heaps according to the quality. These in their 
turn are taken by little carriers to the men who 
do the packing. The first quality, however, is 
again inspected by more experienced women, who 
at the same time elongate the fig slightly by pull- 
ing, which materially assists the packers in work- 
ing rapidly. Figs of the first quality are packed 
either pulled or in layers; the others in layers 
only, Around a low table four or tive men are 
seated, each having within convenient reach a 
stack of empty boxes, a basket of selected fruit, 
and a pail of very soft, pure water; into the lat- 
ter they occasionally dip their hands to prevent 
stickiness, and this water must be free from any 
salts whose presence would render the fig sus- 
ceptible todecay. Each fig is pulled, then pressed 
into a shape almost cubical, and carefully laid in 
the box. Toa looker-on it seems the most sim- 
ple thing in the world, but in reality this is skilled 
labor, as one would readily discover should he 
attempt the operation himself. Under their deft 
fingers one layer is placed quickly upon another 
until the top is reached; then, with leaves in- 
serted here and there, the box, with a fresh, in- 
viting appearance, is laid among its fellows until 
removed. by an attendant youngster. 

Moving on to another table, the general ar- 
rangements are the same, except that here the 
fruit, being of an inferior quality, is arranged in 
layers. The figs are flattened, broken open at 
the ends, and packed in lapping layers like 
shingles on a roof ;*then, décorated with leaves, 
they also are sent to the receiving room. 

There are two qualities of figs which, in their 
natural state, are put up in a separate room; these 
are the very best and the very poorest. The first 
are put into cloth bags holding from ten to fif- 
teen pounds; the last, into barrels and large 
eases. The manner of packing fruit depends 
simply upon the demand of the market for which 
it is intended. Of all that is bought at the ba- 
zars, only about three per cent. is deemed fit to 
be packed in cloth bags without pulling or flat- 
tening, and these are sent to the United States 
alone. Pulling a fig, as it is called, improves the 
appearance of what are classed as first quality, 
while flattening and spreading open are resorted 
to with the inferior grades. Among those offer- 
ed for sale in American markets, the Eleme figs 
in cloth bags are the very choicest sent out from 
Smyrna. The drum-shaped boxes are now but 
little used, that style having, so to speak, become 
unfashionable, and the various fancy boxes are 
used only when an order is specially given. For 
America, figs are packed in boxes of from one to 
one bundred and fifty pounds. For other coun- 
tries, the range is limited, Australia, for 
example, taking only the one-pound boxes. In 
the room to which the filled boxes are sent is a 
gang of workmen, who put on covers, stencil the 
name and destination, and arrange the grades in 
tiers ready for transportation to the steamer. 
The usual hours of work are from 5 a.m. to 6 
p.M., With an hour for dinner. The wages paid 
are from one dollar and a half per diem to the 
skilled packers down to twenty-five cents for the 
women and ten cents for the children. As the 
hour of closing approaches, the male and female 
superintendents distribute among the hundreds 
of people little tickets, which are presented on 
pay-days for redemption, each ticket being a 
guarantee of a day’s labor performed. Then 
baskets, boxes, and all unfinished work having 
been carried into a vast room, whence they are is- 
sued the following day, the employés prepare to 
depart. The men and women, forming two sepa- 
rate lines, pass out, each being searched by a su- 
perintendent at the door of exit. To eat as many 
figs as one wishes during work is not objected to, 
but when it was discovered that large quantities 
were carried away, concealed in loose - fitting 
dresses, it was found necessary to adopt the sys- 
tem of searching—a practice which has saved to 
the rightful owners many tons of figs in the 
course of years. 

There is perhaps no fruit which is handled so 
much, and at the same time in so cleanly a way, 
as figs, the test of the impression upon a looker- 
on being his willingness to eat the fruit fresh from 
the hands of the packers. 

The effect is quite different with the Smyrna 
raisins, which, it must be remembered, are not 
put up in bunches for table use, as is the case 
with those of Malaga, for instance. The grapes 
for the red raisins of Smyrna are grown on the 
peninsula of Carabournou (between the Gulf of 
Smyrna and the Strait of Kluos), and the neigh- 
boring districts of Vourlah,; Chesmeh, and Yerli, 
Beginning with those from Carabournou, which 
are the best, the quality becomes poorer in the 
order that the districts have been named. From 
each of these localities come two varieties of rai- 
sin, the Eleme and the Sultana, the former being 
large, white, and sweet ; the latter, small and seed- 
less. The Yerlis are first in market, small and 
shrivelled, and to be consumed quickly; then the 
Chesmehs and Vourlahs; and finally the Cara- 
bournous, which are plump and rich, and will last 
a twelvemonth. Of these last the best go to 
America and England, though the greater part is 
shipped direct to Australia. For the other dis- 
tricts the market is found chiefly in Germany and 
on the Continent, Taking the same years as 
those for the figs—that is, between 1879 and 
1885—the supply of the Eleme raisin has varied 
between 18,000 and 30,000 tons yearly; that of 
the Sultana, between 9000 and 26,000 tons. 

The grapes having been picked from the vines, 
and dipped in a weak solution of potash to pre- 
vent rot, are spread upon groand carefully swept, 
and then exposed to the sun from four days to a 
week, being frequently turned in the interval. 
When sufficiently sun-cured, they are stripped 
from their stems, packed in large camel’s-hair 


more 





bags, and shipped in caiqnes to Smyrna. Re- 
ceived from the brokers by the packers, they are 
submitted to a treatment which is rapid and far 
from attractive. In a long and lofty room the 
bags are emptied; brawny men, barefooted and 
untidy, break up with wooden shovels the cling- 
ing masses, and with a whirl spread the raisins 
over a long extent of floor. As bag after bag is 
emptied, and the pile mounts high up toward the 
ceiling, walls are made about it of empty boxes. 
To prevent floor and shovels clogging with the 
adhesive fruit, boys dip dirty brooms into still 
dirtier water, and keep up a constant sprinkling. 
One loses one’s taste for raisins, and mentally 
resolves to indulge no more in plum-puddings ; 
still, it is interesting to watch this enormous mass 
growing larger and larger. An agent frequently 
compares the quality of what is coming in with 
that of a sample he carries on a box cover. If 
one bag or a dozen are rejected, they are taken 
out without question; the inspector simply ac- 
cepts or rejects. The number of tons necessary 
to fill this order are at last before you, and as the 
business of packing progresses, your previous res- 
olutions are hardened. The which may 
vary in size from ten pounds to one hundred, are 
spread closely together along the floor next the 
mountain of fruit. Certain men shovel them full, 
and certain others in bare feet walk over them 
and tread them down; shovelling and treading 
continue until the boxes will hold no more, when 
they are replaced by others to be treated in like 
manner. The covers are nailed on, the 
are stencilled, and in a few hours the 
signment is in the hold of a steamer. 
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marks 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Luoo Hottow.—Get brown or tan-colored vicuiia 
cloth —- twilled, yet softer than serge — for a coach- 
man’s coat like those described in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 37, Vol. 

A. M. S.—Get ‘satin brocatelle or damask for your 
drawing- room, having either yellow or salmon with 
brown—not blue. Get the new double-faced jute ve- 
lours portiéres that are salmon or yellow on oue <ide, 
and figured or bordered on the opposite side SC ri 
window-shades lightly embroidered and fringed, or 
else plain white holland, are used for the entire front 
of the house. Navy blue and brown will be worn by 
small girls. Let your eight-year-old girl wear skirts 
coming just below her knees. Dresses matching the 

“pink coats” will not be too gay. 

Nineteen Years Sunsoriner.—The 
the middle of the table-cloth should 
wide and as long as the table-cloth, with fringed ends. 

Auma.—The small doilies are merely laid on or un- 
der the finger-bowl, to be admired, not used. 

Constant Reaper.—Use your brocaded velvet coat 
for making a basque to wear in the house with various 
skirts. 

Fox.—The waistcoat is sewed in the 
under-arm seams that attach the cut-away jacket front 
to the back of the basque. Get white serge or cream 
camel’s-hair for a tailor gown. See designs for tailor 
gowns in Bazar No. 37, Vol. XIX. Use braid with gilt 
or else some brown fur or feather ruches on the jacket. 
Have a plaited felt hat. 

In Negp.—Consult Manners and Social Usages for 
wedding etiquette. Cold chicken, sandwiches, cake, 
fruit, etc., will be best for a basket lunch. 

A. B. M.—Make your barred dress with a Norfolk 
jacket, short apron over-skirt, and kilt. Get a cloth 
tailor suit for your nicest dress, and trim with braid. 
Have a bunch of plums and some ribbon loops on 
your sailor hat. 

Curtostry.—Send merely your visiting card in a card 
envelop at the hour of the entertainment, nnless it is 
dinner, then write a formal regret in the third person, 
“ Dear Mr. Smith” is merely a civil form of address, 
and does not imply familiarity or affection. Mr, 
Charles Reinhart is a well-known American artist. 

Ianornamus.—The bride stands on the left side of the 
groom. A corsage bouquet willanswer. Twenty yards 
of velvet will be enoug)). 

Constant Reaper.—Get pearl or light tan gloves 
for all. Married men do not serve as ushers at wed- 
ar 

Cc. 


stripe down 
be half a yard 


shoulders and 


M. M.—Yonur silk is nice in color and fabric for a 
carriage or reception dress, and should be combined 
with striped velvet. Gather hints for makirg from 
the New York Fashions of late numbers of the Bazar, 

Reaver.—Light your lamps at a noon wedding in 
the country. Single flowers with long stems are more 
worn than large bouquets in the corsy When two 
clergymen are invited to perform the ceremony, a fee 
should be paid to each. 

Yum-Yum.—Use the silk damassé if you have it, bat 
do not buy it if you have to select new goods—get 
stripes instead. 

Nervapa.—Sixteen yards of silk are enough. Garnet 
beaded passementerie will be worn on black silk. Vel- 
vet _— will be preferred to plush. 

y “yes,” without adding “ sir” 
Hang ‘the pictures either way. 

A Sunsoriser.—Your idea is good about 
velvet basque to wear with wool skirts, 

L. B.C.—Read about tailor gowns in New York Fash- 
39, Vol. XIX. Add a jacket, not a 








or “ ma’am 


the green 


ions of Bazar No. 
mnantle. 

Brarrior.—High soft coils and the short curved 
Russian -s are fashionable for the hair. 

C. M. F.—Read about tailor gowns in New York 
F bert ol of Bazar No. 39, Vol. XTX. A scarf passing 
over the top of your upright piano and hanging down 
each side is very fashionable when made of plush. 
Ulsters of checked cloth and also plain twilled cloth 
will be worn in the winter, but short wraps and jack- 
ets will be more dressy. 

R. G.—It is contrary to New York etiquette for girls 
to. ride ont with young men without a chaperon, 
whether in the day or evening. 

W vomine.—Get beaded ornaments and feather or 
fur border for yourself. Line it with dull red quilted 
satin. Get mulbery or heliotrope gros grain and 
striped velvet for your visiting dress. 

Greenv.—Jdetted galloon with straight edges and 
separate ornaments will trim black silk dresses styl- 
ishly. 

Ints.—Get ladies’ cloth or else corduroy for your 
boy’s suit, and make it with a kilt skirt and jacket 
sloping open to show a vest. 

Lorrie.—Curtains strung on poles without lambre- 
quins are liked for dining-room windows. 

Yum-Yum.—The blue corduroy suit made in severe 
tailor fashion will be in excelient style for you. 

t.M.—We have not the pattern. The waist is a 
very short basque. Drape the over-skirt very long 
and +. on the right side. 

‘ B.—Read Manners and Social Usages for hinta 
Ps, etiquette. It will be sent you from this office 
on receipt of $1. 

Parron.—Read about tailor gowns in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. XTX., with further bints in No. 41, Vol. XTX. 

Musio.—Best send your business cards by mail. 

Cuarcorre.—The groom should wear a dress-coat in 
the evening only. See invitations in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 41. Vol. XTX. Set an hour for your 
coachman to meet you at the door, and let him drive 
near and watch for you. The combination of red and 
blue is good in wool, in silk, and in velvet. V isiting 
cards should have the title “‘ Miss,” the first name, and 
middle initial. Plain large cards with script engrav- 
ing are used—not gilt-edged. Wait until a gentleman 
asks if he may call. A book, a lamp, a cravat case, a 
card case, arc suitable gifts to a gentleman. 
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Boxnper in Cross Stircu Emproipery. 
Description of Symbols: @ Dark, ® Medium, ® Light, Brown; ! Ground. 


Border in Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 


Tuts border is worked 
in cross stitch in three 
tones of brown on an 
écru ground. It can 
be used for a variety 
of articles, and forms 
part of the decoration 
of the garden table 
cover illustrated in No. 
25 of the current vol 
ume, 


Royalty in our 
Midst. 


NEW know that Pow- 
hatan, the Indian 
king, has still descend- 
ants living in the Old 
Dominion. Many of 
the Virginians them- 
selves are ignorant of 
the fact, which, how- 
ever, can be readily 
proved, 

On an island in the 
Pamunkey River, not 
fur from the White 
House, where Wash- 
ington did his courting, 
may be found an Indian 





Fig. 2.—Ptain anp Piariw Woon 


Tatton Dress Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3892: Jacket, 25 Cents; 
Over-Skirt, 20 Cents. 

For description see Supplement. 


settlement numbering 
about eighty, and in- 
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Fig. 1.—Ptaiw and Pram Woot Taitor Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 8892: Jacket, 95 Cents; Over-Skirt, 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Coat ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 YxKars OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 42-51. 


Fig. 1.—Fancy Basket witn Crocnet VaLance. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 672. 


cluding men, women, and children. They are 
genuine red men, tall, slender, and erect, with 
straight black locks and keen dark eyes, while 
some of the young girls are not destitute of 
beauty and grace, 

As a colony they are quiet and law-abiding, 
although they claim and have granted to them 
entire independence of both the State and na- 
tional governments. They own a tract of land 
some thousands of acres in extent, which they 
hold in virtue of a deed granted them by Queen 
Anne, and still in their possession. 

The deed required of the Indians to make an 
annual presentation to the Governor of Virginia 
of furs and hides in token of their friendship 
and allegiance to the British sovereign. The 
spoils of the elk were especially mentioned, 
which is curious, as that animal is generally sup- 
posed never to have crossed the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, much less wandered so far as to tide- 
water Virginia. 

Gradually they ceased to bring the spoils of 
the chase as tribute, but annually the chief with 
several of his counsellors proceeds to Richmond 
and calls upon his Excellency the Governor with 
presents of some sort. Generally it is a string 
of those fat ducks for which the Pamunkey as 
well as James River is famous, or it may be a 
great string of fresh fish, or a bag of guba pease. 
The gift is always graciously received, and the 
chief with his followers again retires to his pet- 
ty kingdom, apparently perfectly content with 
his humble surroundings. 

The present chief is said to be a fine intelligent 
young fellow, much beloved by his people. They 
hunt, fish, work their little garden patches, and 
lead a harmless and happy, if obscure existence. 
During the civil war they preserved their neu- 
trality, standing upon their rights of independ- 
ence as conceded through so many years, And 
when they were trespassed upon by some Feder- 
al soldiers, our general government indemnified 
them for their losses without question. 











Fig. 3.—Borprer ror Cuitp’s Frock, Fies. 1 anp 2, Paar 681. 
Cross Serre and Hoisein-Work,. 


These people 
have been Chris- 
tianized, it is but 
justice to them and 
their neighbors to 
add, and most of 
the adults are mem- 
bers of the Baptist 
Church. 

These Indians 
are exempt from 
taxation, which isa 
source of wonder, 
not unmixed with 
envy, to their neigh- 
bors, freedmen of 
African descent, 
but nevertheless 
they peaceably pur- 
sue their several 
ways, 

When the Pa- 
munkey chief made 
the customary call 
on Governor Lee 
this year, with an 
offering of peas and 
duck, he handed 
him a letter con- 
taining a touching 
appeal to have a 
teacher provided 
for the children, in- 
asmuch as “the 
older chiefs and 
braves are passing 
away very fast, 





Fig. 2.—Piain ano VELVET-STRIPED 
Woot Costumre.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, Figs. 52-61. 
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Fig. 1.—Ptain anb Vetver-sreipeo Woo. Costume.—Front. 
-[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 52-61. 
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theories that she cannot dissemble even for the happiness of the 
guest. 


ly alert lest somebody should subvert the order she has establish- 


OCTOBER 16, 1886, 








leaving widowed squaws and children with no means to 


employ a teacher.” His plea for education is peculiar, viz., 
“that they go not back in the ways of their forefathers, 
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Powhatan and Opechancanough.” The Governor gave 
the chief a gracious reply, referring him to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who will assuredly see that 
this reasonable request is gratified. 


This Indian reservation lies on the confines of King 
William County, whence the petition was dated. 





IDOLS OF CLOSET SHELVES. 

OOD house-keeping is a good thing, but there is such 

JX a thing as being too good a house-keeper, so excellent 

that one has never a soul above sweeping day and wash- 

ing day and baking day, and one’s highest ambition is to 

keep everything too bright and good for human nature’s 

daily use. In such a home there is little comfort ; nothing 

is ever out of place; there prevails an order that is mo- 
notonous, 


One longs to set the chairs awry, to make the 





Vetvet Brocapk Mantir.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 2, Front Page. } 
Cut Pattern, No. 3891: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 18-24. 


house look as if people lived in it and took their ease; a 
pin on the floor would be a relief,a speck of dust a boon. 
One wonders if the owner’s mind is in the same orderly 
condition, if her opinions are all folded away on a shelf, 
her fancies all hung up on nails, her ideas put away in 
lavender. However it may be, one never feels at home in 
her establishment; one may distort the chair coverings, 
and so distort the hostess’s equilibrium; or one may spill 


something upon the immaculate table-cloth if one is not “a 
good shot with a spoon,” or leave one’s 


‘things” about, or 
litter the desk with correspondence, or toss the newspaper on the 
table without folding it up, and find one’s self a nuisance and the 
head of the house miserable, for her soul is so wrapped up in her 


Such a person has her mind, what there is of it, continual- 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Girw’s Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-11. 





ed to mankind. 
blems of peace. 


But such a woman can have no time to spare for greater 
objects of interest; to her there is rio greater object of 
interest; her suul is absorbed with closet shelves; het 
focus of vision cannot rise higher than her roof-tree; all 
her energies are in requisition to keep the marauding pub. 
lic from upsetting her kingdom, and she has none to 
spare for less personal affairs. A ragged boy playing on 
her front steps strikes her with the same sense of incon- 
gruity as a fly in her best room, She is invariably a wo- 
man devoted to appearances, who would as soon think of 
omitting a sweeping day as of omitting breakfast, and 
who has a superior knack of celebrating that day to the 
discipline of all concerned. We do not mean to disparage 


a love of that order which is heaven's first law, but ouly 
to protest against making it a fetich. 





ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT. 
oe: \ J E have seen at Vercelli” (North Italy 


writes an 
enthusiastic tourist, “a remarkable collection of 
manuscripts; one especially interesting is a copy of the 


), 


Fig. 2.—Youne Grirt’s Mantie.— Back 
[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 12-17. 


gospels, written, it is said, by St. Eusebius, founder of the 
see, in the fourth century. 


This, by order of Berengarius 
King of Italy, was bound in silver, and yet remains in this 
cover, with the inscription, testifying to the name of the 
donor, as follows 


** Presul hoc Eusebius scripsit solvitqne vetustas ; 
Rex Berengarius sed repuravit idem.’ 


“The silver cover is ornamented with rude chasings 
Our Lord is represented as seated upon a kind of throne 


composed of two zones, ornamented with gems, and which 
have been explained as representing the earth and the 


Upon His knees is an open book, the Gospel, present- 
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ed, and an earthquake could hardly shake her up more than the 
appearance of the guests who are always pulling the chairs out of 
their places, the books off their shelves, leaving their hats and 
gloves in conspicuous spots, as if they were rare pieces of bric-d- 
brac, and who handle the egg-shell china as if it were hardware. 


Olive branches surround the tablet, as the em- 
we 
i Hh 


“This manuscript is a Latin version, and a very important one 
The gospels are arranged in the following order: St. Matthew; St 
John; St. Luke; St Mark. 


“It is written in capitals, in two columus; the writing is much 
faded.” 








Figs. 1 and 2.—Frocx ror Cuitp From 1 to 3 YKaks OLD, 
Back anp Front.—[See Fig. 3, Page 680.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 62 and 63. 
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Fig. 2.—Youne Girt’s Dress.—F ont. 

[See Fig. 1.] - . lind , - - 
‘ HIRL’S KET x. 1.—Youne Giraw's Mantie.— Front.—[See Fig. 2. 
Youne Girw’s Jacks. For ,uttern and description see Supple- Fig. 1.—Youne Giet’s Mantie.— Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 25-31 ment, No. L., Figs. 1-11. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 12-17 
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H ORSFORD'S ACID PH OSPHA TE. 
ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 


Dr. J. J. Ryan, St. Louis, Mo., says: “I invariably 
prescribe it in fevers; also in convalescence from wast- 
ing and debilitating diseases, with admirable results 
I also find it a tonic to an enfeebled condition of the 
genital organs.’ —({ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'L'S. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinar y kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low- test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wail Street, 


Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
LEADING PHYSICIANS 


of all Schools and sections voluntarily 
testify to its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, the Most PALATABLE, 
the Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


t®” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
lnfauts and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Wet.s, Riouarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


agRt Aly, 
FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 


A GRIDDLE cake properly made of 

“‘Cerealine Flakes” is delicious, It is 
also as much more digestible than one made 
of Buckwheat as 100 is greater than 37, 








and by exactanalysis, its true food value 
is as much greater than a Buckwheat cake 
as 100 is greater than 34. 


Inpiana Carga M'r’cCo., Cotumavs, Inv. 


ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


: &~ been known for 85 years as the best and safest 

pete cl and beautifier of the hair, and hax a most 
Hn and fragrant bouquet ; revepte it pleas off 
or turning gray, strengthens be hair, and makes it 
beantifnily soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no lead 
or mineral ingredients, and can also be had ina golden 
color for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oils, 
which are mostly composed of cheap and rancid oil, 
and produce eruptions on the scalp, and buy only Row- 
liuvds’ Macassar Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by the best droggists, 


TO Te LADIES. 


“T am of the opinion that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged Ja- 
dies can Jearn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 
ity, and they become excel- 
lently akilful,”—B. LW. Rich- 
ardaon, _RS 

Cy nee for ilinstrated Cata- 
joie of Colambia Bicycles 
and Tricyles. Tha r vck " €0., Boston, Mass. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians § ific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying urements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injaring the Skin. Ladies 
may acdreas Mme. JULIAN, No. 43 East 2uib St, N.Y. 









GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been rernoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
“FINE PARIS KID GLOVES.” 


New Fall Importation of the well-known Crown quality. 


The undersigned herewith recommends to his cus- 
tomers and the public in general a few specialties of 
extraordinary value and merit. 

At 98c. a pair, 5-Button Kid or Suede Gloves, Colored 
or Black. 
Sc. ‘ 4-Button Dogskin, Colored only, Heavy 
Embroidered Back. 
9c. * 4-Button Snede, Colored only, Heavy 
Embroiderec Back. 


* ¢1.30 * 5-Buiton Kid or Suede, Colors or Black. 

*“ ¢1.30 “  5-Button Suede Gloves, Colors or Black, 
Ifeavy Embroidered. 

“ne. ~ 6-Button Suede Mousquetaire, Colors 


or Black, Heavy Embroidered. 
5-Button Kid. or Suede, Heavy Em- 


“¢gi5o 
0d broidered Back. 


“1.50 “ 8-Button Kid or Suede Mousquetaire. 
“ $1.50 “* 2Button Gents’ Kid or Dogskin. 


All these gloves are warranted. 
In ordering send 2c. additional for postage for every 
pair. State shape of hand and size required. 


Address §, GUMPRECHT, 
Successor to D. JUGLA, 
40 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send for complete price-list. 


-€. C. Shayne, 


Mannfactaring Farrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments, at lowest 
cash wholesale prices this sea- 
son. This will afford a splen- 
did opportunity for ladies to 
purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 

** STATEN ISLAND © 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 

5 and 7 John St., New York; 
| 1199 BROADWAY,N. Y¥.; 

} 279 FULTON S8T., BROOKLYN; 


47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 


SEND FOR _CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 
A Warm Iron passed over 
53 the hack of the papers TR Ns- 
rens-the Parrern to Any 
Fanxto. 


A NEW PATTERN BOOK 


Sent on receipt of 25c. 
) USE BRIGGS & CO.’S 
Silk Crewels, Filling 
B Silk, avd Etching Silk. 
Fast colors. 

Specially shaded for these 
patterns. 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
At Retail by Leading Fancy-Goods Stores. 


POT-POURRI, 


From wild roses which bloom so luxuriantly in 
Maine during the month of June, combined with 
a mixture of choice Oriental Perfumes, imported 
expressly for the purpose. We have prepared a 





















Pot-pourri which will remain fragrant for years. 
Put up in tin jars, at 50c., postpaid, to any ad- 
dress. Directions for using on the label. 


OWEN MOORE CO.. Portland, Me. 








THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
PLATFORMS FOR STOVES 
ARE THE BEST. TRY THEM. 


PE LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


. TF. TAYLOR’s 


stated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 16th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
rders to 8. E. FA ¥ LOM, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. 

















FAUTYAND FRAGRANC 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT. 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, 
and the breath sweet. By those who have used it, 
it is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of the 
toilet, It thoroughly removes tartar from the 
teeth, without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers, 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Has so increased in size that we now 
issue it in two parts. 

Part 1 contains STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS ONLY, and comprises 
200 pages, 9x 11 inches, showing design, 
size, and price of nearly 5000 of the new- 


about 


est designs, most of which are original | 


with us. This book is now ready. 
Part 2 contains illustrated instruc- 
tions for Kensington Painting, Lustre 
Painting, Lava Work, Tapestry Paint- 
ing, Drawn. Work, Honiton and Point 
Lace Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris 
Tinting, Tissue-Flower Making, Embroid- 
ery Stitches, Alliance Embroidery, ete., 
ete., with. numerous engravings, showing 
all that is newest and best in Fancy 
Work and } 
Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 
BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


In ordering, please mention whether 
Part 1 or Part 2 is wanted. 


Novelties in Decoration. 





Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Prong me Work may make a beantiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Art Interchange, 


For OCTOBER, SEPTEMBER, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six iseues of a 20- Pas paper; six Pattern 
Embroidery Supplements, full size; also three very 
eo Colored Studies, viz. 
MARINE VIEW, by Edward “Moran, double page; 
vo Study “FISHER GIRL,” by Walter 
itterlee; and large STUDY OF GRAPES, 
Sample copy with large colored plate (Jacqueminot 
Roses}, or any of the other previous Colored Studies— 
SNOW-BALIS, pe a VIOLETS, and illus- 
trated catalogue, ite, 
ART INTENOHANGE CO., 37 and 89 bom 22d Street, 
Mention this paper. New York. 





CURE "i. DEAF 


Peptcedy Heseare the Harting” snd ptm (et 
estore the ar mt 


Jas tion. aan and even whispers 
hears. mrgaietlnct lh for illustrated book with testimon’: 


Kadrew ¥ His0UX, ss Broauway, N. ¥ 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


H. M.G. M. THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LADIES’ TATLOR. 


Mr. Redfern has just returned 


from Europe, and has now a large 





and varied assortment of all the 
latest designs in Gowns, Coats, 
Ulsters, &c., for the Fall Season, 
on show at his Fifth 


house. 


Avenue 


FURS. 


A special line of very handsome 
Mantles, 





Seal - skin Coats, and 


Capes in all the newest styles. 
Patterns and Sketches sent free, 


by mail, on application. 


210 Fifth Avene, New York. 


London, Paris, Edinburgh, and Cowes. 





THOMPSON'S. 





‘WHOA MON 
‘OMUGAY Ul aE 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANGS. 


Licht, thin, so cool for wearer, naturally curly or 
money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 


PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 
lar style worn. Every lady her own hair-dresser. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
outa and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival. 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmless. Price, 50c. a Box—muilable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50c. gnd $1.00 4 Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion. 
$1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MRS. ©. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 





E TO ORD 

Vest and emai 
separate or in one. 
Scarlet and white all 
wool. Heavy & light 
merino. Samples of 
material sent on a 


plication. BEAD 
EB UNION UNDER- 
eweptcone Sent 
rawersinone. - 
Emane jon, 
‘Com- 


Ref 
ws oe. 





Price, $2.25. 
tric 


tary Napkins, etc. 
Mrs. A. Fletcher, 6 East {4th 8t., tN. Y. 


New pieces to speak in School, at 
THE Church, or Home Entertainments. 
R D Elocution, Gesture. Beautifully ilins- 
trated. By mail, ber a 6 different num- 
bers, 50c.; 18 oo $1.00. Aygents 
wanted. ' EUGENE J. HALL, 
as Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Mm. 


Established 187% 


PURCHASING AGENCY sine iets 


. DECKER, 118 East 14th Street,’ New York. 























MMe. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥Y. City. Send for Cirenlar. 


REDFERN 


DRESS REFORM 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
Or an rt 3 rING ice 


EQUIPOISE. 





Corded 
ists a Specialty. Shoulder 
a Brace and ons combined. — 
Bandages,Shoulder ng Supporters, Sani- 
New Miustrated Catalogu @ Free. 
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AMES RONAN RINE IN nets oe 
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OCTOBER 16, 1886. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











RIDLEY 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 
FALL NUMBER 


CONTAINS 146 PAGES devoted to Literature and 
Fashion, together with a Complete Catalogue and 
Price-List of their entire stock as contained in their 


52 DEPARTMENTS, 


WHICH REPRESENT EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR 
WEAR, 
ORNAMENTATION, 
HOUSE FURNISHING, 
For either Wife, Husband, or Child. 


LARGELY ILLUSTRATED. 


The pages of this Magazine are largely illustrated by 
Woodcuts photographed and eut from or iginal 
Garment or Article. 


THIS IS THE BEST 


Fashion Magazine and Price-List published, without 
question. 





= 


RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENTS WILL 
FIND IT A VALUABLE BOOK AND GUIDE TO 
HAVE IN THEIR HOMES. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


50c. per Annum, published Quarterly on the finest 
Tinted Paper. 


SINGLE COPIES, 15c. 








ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS RETURN ED IF THE 
MAGAZINE FAILS TO SUBSTANTIATE OUR 
CLAIM AS TO ITS BEING THE BEST FASHION 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 


ONDERS BY MAIL ACCURATELY 
ATTENDED TO. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand 8t.; 


56, 58, 60 TO 70 ALLEN ST.; 
69, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD ST., 


Bridal Ouifis. 


[nfant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 


and l/nderwear. 





Laptigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention ares to special orders, 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadwav -r4 Twentieth St. 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 


Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘' Yum-Yum.” 
Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

j ‘«Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.”’ 
George Thorne, as - - - ~- ‘*Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘* Nanki-Poo.”’ 
Frederici, as - - - ~-‘'The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as - - ‘ Pooh-Bah.” 


Our price for these portraits ia twenty-five cents 
each, but to any one who uses our svap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we wili send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 


1. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


T NDER Six Patents of controlling 

merit, Celebrated Standard Lotta 
Bustle, also Lotta Busties made perfect, 
and called the Lotta-Made-Perfect Bus- 
tle, comprising Bustle Forms and Bustie Form Pan- 
niers, clasped, eyeleted, and stitched, finished at sides 
with cloth or kid, with our other line form an array 
of specialty, all novelties of real worth, which sell not 
by advertisement, but by controlling merit, fitness, 
shape, and style, which cause their trade continuous 
and expanding. 

- H. THOMAS, Manufacturer, 
Patentee, 803 Ktice st., Phila, Pa. 





GREAT SILK SALE. 


B00 er Black Dress Silks, S8e., 89c., $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50, 5, and $1.98 3 bought by 
is ata 8 acrifice, and w vorth 25 per cent. more. 


21-inch Black Satin Duchesse....81.00 and $1.25. 
22-inch Black Satin Rhadame. ..$1.25 and $1.35. 
24-inch Black Satin Riadame. ..@1.50 and $1.75. 
21-inch Black Radzimirs...$1.15, $1.25, $1.35. 
21-inch Black Armure Royal..... $1.35 and $1.45. 
22-inch Black Faille Francais, $1.10,$81.25,81.50. 
22-inch Black Dress Satins....75¢., 85¢., $1.00. 
All shades Colored Gros Grains, worth $1.00....85¢. 
22-inch Colored Faille Francais.. $1.25 and $1.50. 
21-inch Satin Rhadames (all colors), $1.00and $1.25. 


Immense variety of Novelty Pekin Stripes, 
to match Plain Silks, at. $1.00 to $2.50. 


Ileavy two-tone Novelty Brocade Satins, 
$1.50; real value, $2.75. 


Plain Velvets and Plushes, and Striped and Brocaded 
Velvets, large assortment, at lowest prices. 


Send stamp for Fall Catalogue, now in press. 
MAIL ORDERS. PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


BROADWAY & 14th ST.,N. Y. 
Headquarters for Silks. Established 1840. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


Retail Department. 


+ J o ga ee 
Are now prepared to offer 
new Importations in 


Upholstery Goods, 


CURTAINS, PORTIERES, and 
WALL HANGINGS. 
They would also call attention to their assort- 
ment of fine 


DROCAT ELLE, 


Which for beauty of design and richness of 


their 


Suitable for 





os 











coloring cannot be excelled. 


Special designs and estimates furnished if 
desired, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th 


NEW YORK. 


Fas. Pearsall &Co's 


KFilo-Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Sts., 





unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FiLoseLLe. It is dyed only in their” 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(t) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 


Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canida. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 
N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and the words 
‘UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
— other is Genuine. Imitations abound, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION !! 


ARSENIC! COMPLEXION!! WAFERS! 
WHAT “SOCIETY” SAYS OF THEM: 

Lady residing on 74th St. (now at Newport) writes: 
“T have faithfully persevered in the use of your 
Waters, and AT LAST my complexion conclusively 
demonstrates that they DO indeed possess the ‘ Wiz- 
ard’s ‘Touch,’ of which, 1 am free to confess, I was 
very doubtful. Bat the MOST wonderful improve- 
ment ‘is in my eyes.” It is VERY marked. Through 
Malaria and the quantities of Quinine I have taken, 
all brightness, sparkle, and animation in my eyes 
seemed lost, and they looked doll, dim, und faded. 
Since taking the Wafers they have ENTIRELY re- 
gained their old-time brilliancy, are darker, the ‘ whites’ 
are clearer and whiter, while T can readily read the 
tiniest print. Altogether I feel really ‘made over 
and BORN ANEW! You can guexs how pleased 
and happy Lam and how much in my he art 1 thank you.” 

Lady on West 37th St. writes: ‘‘Have just re- 
tnrned from the country, feeling SPL ENDIDLY, and, 
my friends say, LOOKING equally so. Letme whisper 
jn vour ear, ‘ Your wonderful Wafers are the cause of 
all.’ Send me two more boxes."’—100 others, 

50 cents and $1 per box; sent by mail to any address ; 
samples 25c. silver. Te be had ONLY of JAS, P. 
CAMPBELL, M.D., ‘“*KNGLISH CHEMIST,” 146 
WEST (6TH ST., NEW YORK. 


THE NEW PATENT 
STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 
Expl: oe cirenlars supplied by the patentee: 

. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N.Y. 
Manofsciure of perforated patterns for Embroidery. 


~ AWN WANTEDS<: PERE | 


for our business | ay pte {4 
ity. Responsible house. Keferencesexclanged Address at 
once, GA 


Y BROS., 14 Barclay Street, N. 3 ¥. 








aMelsSoans 


IDRY-GOODS HOUSE.| 


FINEST QUALITY ALL-SILK 
COLORED SATIN 
MERVEILLEUX. 

Forty-five different colors, in five qualities ; no 
such value ever offered. 

Quality A—99e. yard, 21 inches wide. , 

Quality B—$1.10 yard, 21 inches wide. 

Quality C-—$1.19 yard, 22 inches wide. 

Quality D—$1.25 yard, 22 inches wide. 

Quality H—$1.48 yard, 24 inches wide. 

Full Assortment Evening Shades, 

Fancy Stripes, Bayadere Stripes, and thyee-tone 
set pattern Brocades, in every shade to match 
Plain Satin Merveilleux for Combination dresses, 
at $1.98, $2.48, and $2.75 yard. 


MAIL ORDERS 


Carefully filled by thoroughly experienced shoppers, 
and all orders for Dry Goods amounting to 
$5.00 and upwards, when money accompanies same, 
are tra nsported free of all Express or Mail charge 8 
C. O. D. orders we 
pay for the return of money only. 


except registering by mail. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. | 





YubFr 





F. DNES20%5 
¢ © Wy. 


Are now offering their 


FALL IMPORTATION, 
Consisting of the very latest NOVELTIES in 
Jet, Black and Colored Beaded, and White Pearl, 


PASSEMENTERIES, 
ORNAMENTS, FRINGES and GIMPS, 
BUTTONS, ete. 

Also, exquisite Novelties in 
LACES 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS, éete.. viz.: Black 
Guopure, Chantilly and Escurial Flouncings, Nets 
and Laces, Black Beaded Grenadine Nels, Laces, 
Panels, and Plastrons. 


CHEMISETTES, RUCHINGS, RIBBONS. 


KOCH & CO., 
6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 
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RETAIL EXPOSITION 
OF ELEGANT FALL NOVELTIES 


in FINE DRESS GOODS, viz.: Rich Fancy Silk 
and Wool Plushes, Beaded Effects, ete., 
for Combination Suits. 





adapted 
Also, an extensive assort- 
ment of New Plain Fabrics in the latest colorings. 





| Broadway KH 1 9th ét. 





J. N. COLLINS, 
32 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
High-grade garments at retail and to the trade. 


Alaska Seal erenes and Wraps, Seal Plush 
Sacques and Wraps, Fur Trimmings and 
Small Furs, Robes, Gloves, Caps, and 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ Clothing, 
Quality unsurpassed! Prices moderate! 
Write for full particuiars. Mention this paper. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfiuous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Ke- 
duced ; the Form Developed ; Iil-shaped or .Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), &c. 

Mavame LATOUR, New York’s First oo 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. C 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of sedeneik recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper,’ 
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DRESS GOODS. 


500 pieces 42-inch all-wool COLORED DE- 
VON SE RGES, at 5O0c.3 well worth 65c. 

600 pieces 42-inch SPONGED CAMEL’S- 
HAIR, in colors and black, at 75e.3 worth 
$1.00. 

580 pieces 50-inch extra heavy CABLE 
RIBBED, colors and black, at $1,003 lately 
sold at $1.50. 

1200 pieces 56-inch extra quality CHEVIOT 
SUITINGS, at SS5e.3 worth $1.25. 

450 pieces 40-inch BLACK HENRIETTA 
CLOTH, Priestley’s celebrated make, very hand- 
some goods, $1.25 ; would be cheap at $1.75. 

1500 pieces 40-inch all-wool CAMELETTE 
CLOTH, in colors and black, at 49.3 real 
value, 75c. 

Also, very choice novelties in 
Plushes, &c. 


Le Boutillier | 
Brothers, | 





Silks, Velvets, 





Of B3d 
Street, 

NEW YORK. 
=” WE HAVE NOW _2&! 


270,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


WE Lp hash HALF A MILLION, AND 
T0 INTRODUCE into every family in 
the tand, we offer the 
PHILADELPHIA 


LADIES’ 


Home Journal 


AND 


PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


From now to January 
1887--balance of this 
year--on receipt of 


ONLY (Q) cts. 


Silver or Stamps. 
Illustrated by best artists, printed on fine cream 
tinted paper, and carefully edited by Mrs. LOUISA 
KNAPP. Empioys the best writers, 


Pure and Safe Fiction only. Domestic Stories 


Elizabeth Stuart Pheips, 
Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
Marion Harland, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


Mary Abbott Rand, Ella Rodman Church, 
Charity Snow, Margaret B. Marvey, Clarissa 
Potter, and many oo 


PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER oo 


we huve 


Christine Terhune Herrick, 
Eliza R. Parker, 


and other well-known writers, giving us the best -_ 
most practical matter ever written on household t 
ics—The Tea Table and how to make it ateractive. 
Washing and Ironing; Nursing the Sick, etc. 


MOTHER'S CORNER 


A page devoted exclusively 
to the care of infants and 
oung children. Filied with 
nteresting letters from sub- 
scribers exchanging views 
and methods of management; 
and original articles from the 
best writers. Helpful, sug- 
gestive, and worth donble tha 
subscription price of the 
paper to every young moth- 
er. 


HINTS ON ET! WETTE; How to entertain, 
s¢ by SoPuIEORNE 
> JOHNS (Daisy 
Byesbright). ) 
“Brush Studies,’’ and Household Decoration, by 
LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON; is aspecial strong feature, 
finely illustrated. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG WOMEN, ™.":° 


aaa, 
of Boston, Mass. ‘*A Woung Woman’s Raghee 


riod ey and Fiirtation,” “Getting Mar- 



























Instructive articles on “How to Appear Well tn So- 
ciety.” “How to'lalk Well, and a aa your Gram- 
mar,” by Mrs. EMMA C. HEW 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK treaturet 





With special  filustrations. 
Knitting, Crocheting, und ail 
kinds of embrvidery. Edited 
byan expert. Prizes given 
fur contributions, 

= its hints and suggestions 
with regard to both oldapd new 
industries for women, are in- 
valuable. It should be in the 
hands of every lady in theland 
who has a taste for art decora- 
tion or fancy-work, ‘he illus- 
trations are excellent, and the 
patterns selected with extreme 
~— taste, and written in so 

plain and explicit a manner 
that a novice will find no trouble in following them. 


DRESS AND MATERIAL. and’ economieally, 


answers to 
correspondents on Fashion, Pade Mas. i H. LAMBERT. 


HOME COOKING. $3298; 


- and tried 
cipes con- 
tributed by subscribers. er his is a 
Special Feature with us, and is con- 
sidered the best and most practical de- 
satment ever published in any house- 
10ld piper. rizes given for best reci- 
pes and contributions. How to pre- 
pare delicacies suitable for afternoon te! 
or small evening companies, that are not 
too expensive. The Home Cooking page 
with its heips and hints, is invaluable to 
every practical housekeeper. 
s i efully edite oo 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT; yee 


Letters from subscribers and kewens es eorrespon- 
dents on ali household topics. It is the best house- 
hold paper ever published; and so popular that, in less 
than three years, it has rye A circulation rf 
270,000 co ies each issue. 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila., Pa. 















Tilustrated, and 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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NO, THIS GENTLEMAN IS NOT PRACTISING FOR A TABLEAU. 


IT Is ONLY SCRATCHER, THE 


ARTIST, WHO, AFTER WAITING THREE HOURS FOR HIS MODEL TO COME, 1S TRYING WITH 
THE AID OF THE MIRROR TO DO HIS OWN POSING 


FACETIZ. 
TRAINING THE YOUTHFUL MIND. 
Sonpay-sonoon Surerintenvent (who has just been 
endeavoring to impress upon the minds of the scholars 
the lesson of the long life of the prophet Elijah, and the 
punishment of the irreverent children by bears). ** Now 
can any one tell me wity the bears ate the children?” 
Wee Sau. Vote (after a long pause), ** Cause 
they thonght *Lijah was too old.” 
SEOs ee WEE 
HOW HE FISHED 
Granorr. “ Been fishin’ all day 2?” 
Crusty Oty Gent ieman. “ Four hours, sir.” 
Graneorr. “ Without bait ?” 
_Cuusty Ou Gentieman. “ Without interruption, 
sir. 


A SUMMER IDYL. 


Bhe called me brother; I called her sister. 
We met im the orthodox summer way 
A hotel lobby, a rainy day, 
A mutual friend. “ Miss... this is Mr....” 
We bowed and depjpred “this queer weather's” last 
reak— 
All in one week. 
Bhe called me brother; I called her sister. 
We splashed through the breakers hand holding 
hand; 
We danced, and we strolled, and we sat on the sand ; 
While the sun kissed the back of my neck, and a 
blister 
Developed thereon a gigantic physique— 
li in one week. 
She called me brother; I called her sister. 
She “took such an interest in me,” she said, 
“Such a sisterly interest,” drooping the head; 
“T had read so much; she wished she were well 
read ;” 
So I stooped and in brotherly fashion kissed her. 
She grew pretty well red, and she “never would 
speak,” etc.— 
All in one week. 
She called me brother; I called her sister. 
But “ their pilgrimage” was not completed yet, 
And she could not stay; 1 would soon forget, 
Though she should like to think that I had missed 
her. ; 
A rock rose in my throat; the red ebbed from her 
cheek— 
All in one week. 
I called her sister; she called me brother. 
But I think it is getting awfully thin 
When sbe strains round the sensitive bonds of kin, 
So that I'll be a brother (she writes) to that other, 
That “mutual friend” whom she'll marry, the sneak, 
Just in one week, 


oe aes 
A HINT WAS SUFFICIENT. 

At a houee in Ohio where a minister was boarding, 

the servant-girl was apxious to anticipate everything 
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in her work that any one wished her to do. She had 
always “just done it” or was “‘ just doing it” when any 
order was given. This amused the young divine great- 
ly, and on one occasion he thought to nopplus the girl 
by 4 ruse. 

“I don’t think Eliza has washed my Bible since I 
have been here,” he said to the mistress, in a low tone, 
but designed to be overheard by the girl. 

A few minutes Jater the mistress said to her in the 























TOM. “I SAY, MARIA, IF WE WERE MAKING ONLY ONE-HALF AS MUCH KACKET AS THEY ARE, 
HOW THE BRICKS AND BOOT-JACKS WOULD BE THROWN AT US)” 


A CAT-ASTROPHE. 


»resence of the clergyman, “ Eliza, have you washed 
y. Blank’s Bible ?” 
“No, ma’am; bnt I’ve got it asoak,” 


cnesdnetint-tillns 
“It was a veritable sea-verpent. I eaw it myself. 
It was at least eighty feet long.” 
“ Haw, haw, sir!” 
“No, it wasn’t, either, 
snake from a hawser.” 


Any fool ought to know a 








Kwienut or Lasor. “ You can’t join us, because you 
are wo working-man. You don’t manufacture any- 
thing.” 

Lawyer. “Oh yes, I do.” 

Kaiaut or Lanor. * What do you manufactare ?” 

Lawyrnr. “Testimony. I'm a producer too. I pro- 
duce my bill afterward.” 

Knieut or Lanor. “ Well, I'll report your case to 
the committee.” 
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SHE SAT ON HIM. 


GROOM 


“TH HORSE IS SHPRUNG, ME LEDDY.” 


MISS WAVOFFLER (who has just taken a stiff wall). “ Yes, 1 KNOW, MICHAEL, BUT PLEASE 
SAY ‘HAS SPRUNG,’” 





A SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 


“WELL. SISTER Sus'N JANE. I CERT'N ¥Y AM REJOICEDID DAT YO ‘AINT GOT DE TARKYFIED 
FEVER: BUT EF YO HAS JES GOT COMMON MALARY, WHY, QUEENAN’S DE TING FUR DAT, IT 
TASTES BAD, BUT DE WUSS A MEDERSIN TASTrS, Dk MO’ GOOD IT DOOS YOU.” 











